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F the native fauna of North America 

the deer family (cervide) form a large 

and well defined order. In Cuvier’s classifi- 
cation it belongs to the eighth order of the 
mammalia, which is designated as the rumi- 
nantia, or cud-chewers, and distinguished by 
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the want of incisors in the upper jaw, and 
by the fact, that they all “chew the cud.” 
This order, however, contains many other 
classes besides the cervide. We are not, how- 
ever, about to propose a scientific treatise, 
but shall, instead, only attempt a popular 





*For the matter of this article, and for most of the 
illustrations, we are indebted to the work, bearing the 
same title, by Judge Caton of Illinois, lately noticed in 
our department of literature. We make this general 
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credit at the beginning to cover all that may follow. 
For duplicates of the illustrations we are indebted to 
the politeness of the publishers of that work—Hurd & 
Honghton. 
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account and description of this subdivision 
of a single department of the native zodlogy 
of the country. Of these, there are, besides 
the American antelope, or Prong Buck of the 
Rocky Mountains, which stands apart from 
the deer family, and is rather related to the 
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goats, eight pretty well defined species, all 
sufficiently clearly distinguished from the 
kindred European varieties. 1. The Moose 
deer (Cervus alces); 2. American elk, or Wap- 
iti deer (Cervus Canadensis); 3. Woodland 
caribou (Cervus tarandus) ; 4. Mule deer (Cer- 
vus macrotis); 5. Black-tailed deer (Cervus 
Columbianus); 6. Common deer (Cervus Vir- 
ginianus) ; 7. Barren-ground caribou ( Taran- 
dus Arcticus); 8. Acapulco deer (Cervus Aca- 
pulcensis). 

Before noticing these in detail, we must 
pause to consider the numerous and well- 
defined species of animals found in our ter- 
ritory, whose general likeness of appearance 
to the deer family causes them to be popu- 
larly classed among them, the Antilocapra 
Americana, or Rocky Mountain antelope. 
These animals were found in great numbers 
in all the habitable parts of the wide region 
that they frequent, which extends from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean and 
northward as high as to the fifty-fourth de- 
gree of latitude. Its size is a little less than 
that of the common deer, but rather thick 
and robust, with an erect neck and the head 








carried nearly horizontally. The horns are 
short, erect, and pointed, with one or two 
short prongs near the base, and they rise out 
of the forehead just above the eyes. The 
tail is short and the legs thin, though heay- 
ier than those of the common deer. The 
. prevailing color is a russet 
yellow, with large parts of 
white upon the belly and 
extending up the sides and 
also upon the face, ears, 
legs, and tail. These ani- 
mals were formerly very nu- 
merous in all parts of Cal- 
ifornia, except in the higher 
mountain ranges, and they 
seem especially to choose 
the open prairies and bar- 
rens, and the foot-hills of 
the mountains, but they 
avoid the dense forests. It 
was first made known to 
the scientific world by Lewis 
and Clark, who found it in 
great numbers during their 
famous trip across the Rocky Mountains 
more than seventy years ago. It has since 
been carefully studied and accurately de- 
scribed by Richardson and Audubon, and 
more recently by Professor Baird of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

An average adult male antelope measures 
about five feet from the extremity of the 
nose to that of the tail, and about three feet 
in height at tlie hips, which are considera- 
bly higher than the shoulders. Its eyes are 
large and intensely black, yet of a gentle and 
gazelle-like expression. The ears are of 
medium size, erect, and pointed, which 
gives it an air of great animation. Their 
horns are strikingly characteristic, hollow 
and yet deciduous, being shed late in the 
Autumn or early in the Winter. They are 
generally gregarious, especially during the 
Fall and Winter months, when b:.cks, does, 
and kids are found together in large herds. 
But early in the Spring the does are apt to 
drop out of the company in order to care 
for their young alone, of which they uni- 
formly have twins. During the later Spring 
and Summer months the does with their 
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THE RED DEER OF AMERICA, 


young gather in large herds, apparently for 
mutual protection. At the same time the 
old bucks straggle off by ones or twos, and 
the younger animals gather in small bands. 
During their period of separation the old 
bucks wander over vast extents of country, 
and also frequent the woodlands, where no 
other antelopes go, and where they are known 
at no other season of the year. But as the 
Summer advances the younger animals and 
the does with their kids come together, and, 
finally, about the end of Summer, all are 
united again in herds of hundreds. They 
are very local in their habits; for a particu- 





lar band of antelopes usually remain per- 
manently within a range of only a few miles 
in extent. 

As the antelopes usually feed in the open 
plains, and can be seen at a great distance, 
they afford fine pastime to the sportsmen in 
pursuing them. They are not quick of sight, 
but their scent is the keenest, and their hear- 
ing is also very acute. They are also very 
rapid in their motions, distancing both dogs 
and horses in a race. They can, therefore, 
be come at only by the most stealthy ap- 
proaches from the leeward side. When hit, 
they are slow to give upand be taken, but one 
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with a broken leg or with a shot through the 
body will bound away as if unhurt. Where 
the ground is broken, or overgrown with 
sage-bushes or cacti, the work of stalking 
them is less difficult, if care is taken always 
to have the wind blowing in the right di- 
rection. When pursued on the open plain 
they incline to run in circles, and, knowing 
this, the hunters by pressing upon them 
from the outer circumference, gradually 
drive them together, and into the center, 


where they are forced to pass within the | 


range of the hunters’ guns. The flesh, 
though sometimes praised as delicate, is not 
usually much valued for eating; nor is it 
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ones are shorter than the forward ones, so 
that the back declines from the shoulders 
backwards. The shoulders and neck are 
heavy, the head large, and the snout dispro- 
portionately long. The average height at 
the shoulders is about six feet. The eyes 
are small and sunken, the nose long and 
flexible, the ears large and coarse, and mov- 
able at the base. The males have a skinny 
substance, from three to six inches long, de- 
pending frem the throat, covered with long, 
coarse, and black hair,—the purpose of which 
in the animal economy does not appear. 
The antlers, worn only by the males, and 
cast off anually, are very large, spreading, 


MALE MOOSE. 


entirely free from an unpleasant taste and 
odor, which seems to increase with use. 

The largest member of the deer family is 
also the largest of all our native animals. 
In both its size and form the Moose (Cervus 
alces) is a remarkable animal. It has a short 
body in proportion to its thickness and 
the length of its legs, of which the hinder 





palmated, and terminating in numerous sharp 


points. Their great weight seems to com- 
pel the animal to carry his head thrown up- 
wards, with the snout projecting nearly hor- 
izontally. The use to the wearer of these 
vast pieces of horny matter is not especially 
apparent, for they can scarcely be used at 
all, whether for defense or offense; and it 
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might puzzle a Paley to tell what useful 
purpose they serve, or a Darwin to show 
how they were developed. Considered in 
connection with the animal’s habits of living 
and feeding in the densest forests, they would 
seem to be a very inconvenient appendage. 

The Moose deer originally inhabited the 
whole northern part of the continent, from 
ocean to ocean, and from the forty-fifth par- 
allel northward nearly to the Arctic regions. 
They were at first abundant in Eastern 
British America, in the Northern tier of 
New England States, and in Northern New 
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towards Spring it becomes grizzled, and loses 
its glossy appearance, until it is again ex- 
changed for the Summer coat. It feeds 
chiefly on shrubs and the branches of trees, 
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MALE ELK, OR WAPITI, IN EARLY WINTER COAT. 


York; but only few were ever seen to the 
south of the Great Lakes. At the present 
time they are found both to the west and 
the north of Lake Superior, and in British 
Columbia and Alaska they are still met with 
in considerable numbers. But though they 
can live and maintain their standing in 
presence of the red men, they rapidly dis- 
appear at the approach of the white man 
and his destructive civilization. 

The Summer coat of the Moose is a soft, 
fine, and close-set hair, which in Winter be- 
comes coarse and open, with an under-coat 
of fur. In Winter it is nearly black, but 





though sometimes mosses and the coarser 
grasses are used, and if necessary almost 
any kind of vegetable food will serve its 
purpose. Its favorite haunts are, in Summer, 
about the lakes and marshes, where shrubs 
and coarse grasses abound; in Winter it re- 
sorts to the higher grounds and to the dense 
forests, for shelter and to feed upon the 
shrubs, including evergreens, upon which 
the Moose alone feeds. On account of the 
length of its fore legs and the shortness of its 
neck, it finds it difficult to feed upon the 
grass except upon steep hill-sides. 

The flesh of the moose is highly edible 
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and nutritious, and therefore, by both In- 
dians and white men, they have been ear- 
nestly pursued, not only for sport, but also 
as a means of subsistence. The great bulk, 
instead of being a means of safety, seems 
often at once to invite pursuit, and to render 
them unfit for self-defense. The great size 
and breadth of their antlers hinder their 
progress through the thick woods; and in 
traveling over the crusted snow, which bears 
up the hunters but breaks through under the 
weight of the moose, they are easily over- 
taken and slain. When closely pursued, 
they will take to the water, where they are 
often followed by the hunters in canoes and 
drowned. But their keen senses of smell and 
hearing render them difficult to approach; 
while his speed in the chase and his sagacity 
in eluding his pursuers, makes his capture, 
even with the help of fire-arms, both diffi- 
cult and laborious. 

Next after the moose in size, and in some 
other points not at all his inferior, comes 
the American elk, or Wapiti Deer (Cervus 
Canadensis), called also by some, the stag, and 
the Red Deer, of America. It is of a some- 
what lighter build than the moose, with a 
camel-like head and neck, in the absence of 
its antlers, round and short body, and dis- 
proportionately long, but well-formed and 
stout legs, and the least possible apology for 
a tail. Its color is, on the back and sides a 
yellowish brown, which on the belly and 
neck becomes almost black. The legs are a 
dark chestnut, and the rump, white. Only 
the males have antlers, which are tall, 
branched and pointed. Though by no means 
a handsome animal, the elk is less awkward 
and homely than the moose. 

Originally, the elk inhabited the entire 
breadth of the continent, both east and west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and from Mexico to 
Labrador. It seemed to prefer wooded regions 
to the open prairies, and though less easily 
driven off than the buffalo, yet it steadily 
gave away before the advance of civilization, 
retiring into the mountains and deep forests, 
or migrating to regions beyond the tracks of 
the hunters. They long ago disappeared 
from all the older parts of the United States, 
and since about 1820, they have not been seen 
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to the south of Lakes Erie and Michigan. 
Some may yet linger in Texas and Arkansas, 
and along the southern and western sides of 
Lake Superior. They have nearly all disap. 
peared from California, and oily a few re- 
main in Oregon. But they are to be found 
in considerable numbers in the Black Hills 
country, and in Washington Territory, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Alaska. In Labrador, 
and in some parts of Eastern British Amer. 
ica, they are still present in large numbers, 
But almost every-where, like the bisons and 
the Indians, they are evidently a doomed 
and departing race. 

During the Autumn and Winter the elks 
congregate in herds; but in the Spring the 
does separate themselves, for the better pro- 
tection of their young; in the defense of 
which they display no little combativeness. 
They are coarse feeders, devouring, indis- 
crimately, grass, weeds, leaves and branches 
of trees. In hot weather they delight to 
stand in the water, often going out into con- 
siderable depths, and the bucks especially 
will wallow in the mud like a hippopotamus. 
Usually they are quite voiceless; but when 
alarmed or enraged, they utter a sharp, shrill 
cry, that may be heard at a great distance. 
When taken young, or wholly reared in epn- 
finement they become quite tame, though 
even then they are restive under too much 
restraint. The bucks sometimes engage in 
combats, which are violent and nois¥, though 
not often bloody; and yet some of their 
fights are known to have resulted fatally. 

The woodland Caribou (Cervus tarandus), 
is the reindeer of America, and, like his 
European congener, is found only in high 
(not the highest) arctic regions. He is 
somewhat below the Wapiti in size, and of 
a lighter color than any other member of 
the deer family. The face, neck, belly, and 
tail, are of a very light buff; the sides a light 
dun color, with a still lighter line along the 
back. The legs are dark chestnut brown, 
with a white band above each hoof. Both 
the males and the females wear antlers, and 
those of the males especially are long, slen- 
der, and crooked, and palmated at the ex- 
treme bifurcations. 

The range of this deer originally extended 
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southward as far as the forth-fifth parallel, 
and northward over Labrador and the shores 
of Hudson Bay, and extending within the 
arctic circle. They are still to be found 
to the north of Lake Superior, and westward 
as far as Behring’s Strait. They seem to 
prefer wooded countries, and they are found 
more commonly in the thick forests than in 
the open prairies. A few years ago they 
were very abundant about Selkirk Settle- 
ment, and the west shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
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No two individuals have their antlers alike, 
and those of the same individual differ from 
year to year. The adult males usually shed 
their horns before Christmas; but the females, 
and the not fully grown males, carry them 
into or through the Winter. These animals 
are migratory, or rather roving, for though 
habitually passing from place to place, it does 
not appear that this is done on any other 
principle than from an instinctive desire for 
change of locality. 
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where they were killed, not only for food, 
but for their skins, which are greatly valued 
for the softness of the leather made from 
them. By this. process their number has 
been greatly reduced, even in these remote 
and wild regions. In the Canadas they have 
been pretty thoroughly exterminated, though 
in the Eastern provinces they may still be 
found. 

The antler of this deer is a truly wonder- 
ful feature, and especially those of the bucks, 
which are the largest and the most abun- 
dantly anderratically branched and palmated. 





The mule deer ( Cervus macrotis) is a species 
of our American cervide, of which but little 
is popularly known. When Lewis and Clark 
made their celebrated passage of the Rocky 
Mountains, somewhere on the upper Mis- 
souri, they captured a hitherto unknown 
animal, to which they gave the name of 
“ Black-tailed Deer.” Afterward in. more 
fully describing and classifying the various 
animals discovered by them, they designated 
this one the mule deer, reserving the former 
name for another species, which they had 
found in great numbers along the Columbia 
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River. This deer is described as somewhat 
larger than the common species, and generally 
more coarsely built. Its color is, in Summer, 
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a dull yellow; which, in Winter, becomes a 
dark gray, with white parts about the hind 
quarters, and in the region of the tail, which, 


itself, is black. Its ears are very long 
and clumsy, and are covered with thick 
and coarse hair, on both sides. The 
tail is short, white at the base, but ter- 
minated with a tuft of long, black hair, 
from which it took its original name. 
Its range was never very extensive, 
reaching from the Upper Missouri on 
the East, through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to California and the Pacific 
Ocean. It was formerly found in great 
numbers in California, and it is still 
met with in Oregon and British Col- 
umbia, though not so numerous as the 
true black-tailed deer. 

As compared with the common deer 
this species has longer and coarser legs, 
and is less agile and graceful in its 
movements. The whole appearance 
of the animal is, indeed, quite the op- 


posite of graceful, and its great mule-like 
ears are especially ugly. Only the males 
have antlers, which are of medium size, 
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spreading latterly and divided into three or 
four points. Its food is about the same as 
that of other members of the deer family, 


though it is rather a delicate feeder, 

The Black-tailed deer ( Cervus Col- 
umbianus) which was first discov- 
ered by Lewis and Clark, near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, they 
described as “darker than the com- 
mon deer, with shorter legs, heavier 
bodies, and larger eyes.” This spe- 
cies is a little Jess than the mule 
deer, to which it seems to be the 
nearest akin, with short legs and 
body, and large ears (though not 
so large as those of the mule deer) ; 
tail short, round, and black, with a 
white strip on the under side. The 
color of the body is a tawny gray, 
with white on the back part of the 
belly. The head is gray above, 
with a dark forehead, and white 
on the chin and throat; legs, cin- 
namon-colored. The range of this 
species is exclusively on the Pa- 


cific slope, in both California and British 
Columbia, within which comparatively lim- 
ited space it was originally rather numerous. 
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The common deer of North America (Cer- 
vus Virginia.ius), because the most numerous 
and best known, is commonly accepted as the 
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type and representative of the whole family. 
Its range is from ocean to ocean, and from 
Central America to the northern parts of 
Canada. And while most of the other spe- 
cies have given way at the approach of civ- 
jlization these have held on with remark- 
able tenacity, and they may still be found 
in nearly every State in the Union; and 
they seem to be about equally at home in 
the mountains or in the valleys, in the for- 
ests or upon the prairies. On account of 
its wide distribution, and itsextremely local 
habits, very considerable varieties of mark- 
ings and other characteristics are found in 
different places. Its size is less than that 


of any other species, except the black-tailed 
deer, and the arctic reindeer, or barren- 
land caribou. But its whole build is lighter 
and more airy than any other. Its head 
is lean and slim; its nose pointed; eyes 
large and lustrous; ears small and trim. 
Its antlers are especially notable, spreading 
laterally near the head, they next incline 
backward, and then, by a finely turned curve, 
they bend forward, terminating in four or 
five pointed tines. The neck is long, slender, 
and cylindrical; the body round and smooth, 
and of nearly equal girth from shoulders to 
hips. The Summer coat is a yellowish bay or 
light red, which in Winter becomes a leaden 
gray, with white upon the belly and the 
inner sides of the legs. The whole appear- 
ance of the animal, when thoroughly roused 
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with its head erect, its eyes glowing with an- 
imation, its pointed ears thrown forward, 
and its antlers forming a cheval de frise of 
pikes, is highly picturesque. Its motion, too 


is a marvel of gracefulness, and when put to 
the top of its speed it can be equaled in ra- 
pidity of flight by scarcely any other animal. 


The Barren-Ground Caribou (Rangifer 
Groenlandicus) seems to be simply a dimini- 
tive variety of the woodland caribou, and 
yet it is clearly distinguished from them by 
specific characteristics. Its antlers are longer 
and more slender than are those of any other 
species, and more erratic in their bifurea- 
tions and palmations. Its color is not unlike 
that of the larger species, but somewhat 
lighter. The feet, and the legs nearly to the 
knees, are white. 

The range of this deer extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east to Mackenzie’s 
River and the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
and from about the fifty-ninth parallel of 
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north latitude, to the shores and islands of 
the Arctic Ocean. They are also found on 
the east side of Hudson’s Bay, and they are 
well known, and often referred to by our 
Arctic voyagers, who find them in great 
numbers with the musk ox, and the Arctic 
wolves, in all their northernmost explorations. 
Their habits are entirely arctic, and they are 
found to wander southward only as the time 
of their very short Summers and almost per- 
petual snow bends in that direction. Thesize 
of this animal is little more than half of that 
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Mexico, and is, therefore called the Acapulco 
deer (Cervus Acapulcensis). It appears at first 
sight to be only a diminutive variety of the 
common deer, but good naturalists have 
judged it to be sufficiently diverse to be reck- 
oned a well defined species. It has a small 
but thick head, with prominent and bright 
eyes, aslim, tapering, and erect neck, a short, 
round, and compact body, and a short, bushy 
tail. The antlers are short, and flattened 
toward the tips, and with one or two small 
snags near the base. Its face is black; its 


chin, throat, belly, and under-side of the tail 
are white; neck, back, and sides, a dark chest- 
It is a brisk and hardy little 
creature, and, in some of its habits, quite 
unlike all the other American species. 


Jy 


nut brown. 


1. MOOSE. 2. WAPITIOR ELK. 3. CARIBOU. 4. MULE DEER, 5. BLACK-TAILED DEER. 6. COMMON DEER. 
7. ACAPULCO DEER. 


of its congener, and yet its antlers are fully 
twice as large. It is also much more grega- 
rious than the larger species, being sometimes 
found in herds of hundreds and even thou- 
sands. Though migratory in their habits, 
yet they never pass south of about the six- 
tieth degree of north latitude, and their fur- 
thest southern migrations often occur in the 
Summer. They are easily hunted, for they 
are so curious that, like the, antelopes, they 
may easily be allured into danger. The young 
have often been taken and tamed, and they 
readily submit to domestication; but they 
seem unable to endure any other than a hy- 
perborean climate. Their flesh is good, and, 
next to fish, it constitutes a chief food of 
our Arctic voyagers. 

The smallest of all our American deer is 
found chiefly along the western coast of 





The comparative form, size, and propor- 
tions of the several species described are very 
fairly illustrated by the above illustration 
of their legs. That of the stately moose 
stands at the head of the rank, and is fol- 
lowed only at a considerable distance by 
that of the elk. That of the Woodland 
Caribou is much shorter, but thicker in 
proportion, and terminated with a much 
larger and spreading hoof. Those of the 
Mule deer and the Black-tailed deer scarcely 
differ at all in their proportions, while the 
latter is in keeping with the size of the ani- 
mal generally, somewhat the less. Our 
common deer presents the finest leg of the 
group, straight, slim, clean, and in every 
way adapted to rapid and graceful motions; 
while that of the little Acapulco deer is 
proportionately less, but thicker and appar- 
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ently not so well suited for rapid locomo- 
tion. 

Several of our typical American species 
have closely related duplicates among the 
European cervide. The elk of Northern 
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both live in wooded regions, and subsist al- 
most entirely upon trees and shrubs. Both 
are strictly monogamous, the two sexes mat- 
ing together in the Spring, and remaining 
faithful to each other till the whole herd 


SCANDINAVIAN ELK, 


Europe approaches pretty nearly to our 
American moose, though with clearly ascer- 
tained differences. The moose is larger in 
size and of a darker color than the elk, 
though individuals among them may be found 
which, if considered by themselves, would 
contradict this conclusion. There is also 
more variety of color among the moose, some 
of whom are black to a degree never met 
with among the others, while many smaller 
and lighter specimens are found here not 
essentially differing from those in Europe. 
In the elk the antlers are less widely pal- 
mated, and have longer and more deeply sep- 
arated points, and generally it presents a less 
awkward and ungainly appearance. But on 
the other hand the two species occupy the cor- 
responding latitudes of the two continents; 





again comes together in the later months of 
the season. In this particular the European 
species even excels its American cousin, for 
with them marriage is a life-time bond which 
is seldom broken. 

A like coincidence, and yet with marked 
specific difference, is seen between the Eu- 
ropean reindeer and our caribous. The Eu- 
ropean species is about midway in size be- 
tween our two varieties, but it is more sturdy 
and thick-set than either, approaching more 
nearly in appearance to a well-fed bullock. 
Neither of our caribous can be said to be 
either graceful or especially agile in their 
movements; both of them, and still more 
more so the European species, have very 
broad hoofs, adapting them to snow-travel- 
ing. The European reindeer is somewhat ° 
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darker colored than the American, but on 
the contrary, our Woodland Caribou, in ex- 
ceptional cases, attain to a very large size, 
and it is safe to say that they average one- 
quarter to one-third larger than the wild 
reindeer in Europe. And yet all these 
differences are scarcely more than such ac- 
cidental . varieties as often occur among 
members of the same species, that live for 
long ages in diverse localities. 

The European Red deer (Cervus elaphus) 
and our Wapiti are also somewhat nearly 
related to each other, though not so closely 
as either of the two former duplicates. As 
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The tail of the Red deer is somewhat 
longer than that of the Wapiti; and its 
color is a reddish-gray, instead of the yellow 
of the latter, and the white marks about the 
eyes of the stag are more dull and faded, or 
quite wanting in the Wapiti. And yet the 
differences between these two animals are so 
few and general that they may be safely 
reckoned as only varieties of the same species. 

This order of our wild animals are in 
many particulars among the most interest- 
ing of all the natives of our forests and 
prairies, and yet there are few if any of 
them that can be profitably domesticated. 

Their flesh is not especially desirable for 
food, being quite dry, though venison has 
always been reckoned a dainty among 
epicures, while the leather manufactured 
from their skins is of little account in the 
arts. But the march of civilization seems 
to be threatening them with extermina- 
tion. Already most of the species have 
been driven from the chief portions of 
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in both the other cases, the American vari- 
ety of this pair is considerably the larger, 
and besides a number of minor differences, 
which may be reckoned accidental, there are 
‘others more marked and permanent. 


the continents, and they are to be found 
only in the recesses of the mountains and 
forests, or in the Arctic wastes. But to the 
student of nature they will ever remain an 


| object of earnest and pleasant study. 
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CARCELY a quarter of a century ago 
Lieutenant Maury inaugurated the 
science of “The Physical Geography of the 
Sea.” His main purpose, was by investigat- 
ing the currents of the ocean and the atmos- 
phere, to map out the great watery highways 
for the commerce of the world. It was not 
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until quite recently imagined, except by 
poets, that any thing worth knowing existed 
at uny considerable depth below the surface. 
A hundred fathoms was assumed by philoso- 
phers to be the limit of vegetable life; ani- 
mals of the lowest organization might in- 
deed live at somewhat greater depth; but at 
three hundred fathoms it was held that the 
bottom of the ocean became a desolate waste, 
the physical conditions being such as to pre- 
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clude the possible existence of living beings. 
It was assumed that water, as well as air, was 
capable of indefinite compression, so that at 
a certain depth its specific gravity would be 
so great that iron and lead would float, as 
though swimming in a sea of quicksilver. 
The first decided impulse toward even a par- 
tial examination of the bed of the ocean 
sprang from the project of an oceanic tele- 
graph, for which it was necessary to know 
something; not merely of the depth of the 
water, but also of the character of the bot- 
tom along the proposed line. Brvoke’s 
““Deep-sen Sounding Apparatus” enabled 
this to be done to a certain extent. In its 
simplest form this consists of a heavy can- 
non-ball with a hole through its center, 
through which passes loosely an iron rod at- 
tached to the sounding-line. The ball is 
suspended to the line in such a manner that 
when it rests upon the bottom the fastenings 
become disengaged, the ball is set free, and 
the rod can be drawn up. In the lower end 
of the rod is a small cup-like hollow filled 
with tallow, to which portions of the mate- 
rial at the bottom adhere, and are drawn up 
with the rod. Subsequently the solid rod 
was replaced by a tube an inch or two in 
diameter, with a valve at the bottom open- 
ing inwards, so as to retain whatever sub- 
stance might have entered the tube, and 
various improvements were made in the ap- 
paratus for detaching the sounding-weight 
as soon as it touched the bottom. Still later 
it was found that the sounding-weight itself 
might be brought up from a very considera- 
ble depth, say one thousand five hundred 
fathoms; but for depths beyond this the 
other form of sounding apparatus is still used. 

When the specimens brought up came 
to be microscopically examined they were 
found to consist almost entirely of the 
shells—sometimes broken, sometimes en- 
tire—of certain foraminifera, the whole mass 
having the appearance of a soft, white mud, 
to which was given the name of “ globiger- 
ina-ooze,” from the name of one of the most 
abundant species of shells. It was still a 


mooted question whether these animals lived 
upon the bottom, or in the water, and sank 
down to the bottom when dead; but subse- 
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quent research has shown that the living 
creature swam in the water at all depths. 

A few score half-pints of ooze brought up 
from as many points in the broad Atlantic 
furnished but scanty means of judging of 
the amount and kind of animal life exist- 
ing at the bottom of the sea. Meanwhile 
Scandinavian naturalists had been busy 
dredging in the comparatively shallow waters 
near their shores, going down as far as 
eight hundred fathoms, at which depth they 
found no lack of animal life in varied 
forms. But the first systematic attempt to 
investigate the natural history of the bed of 
the ocean hardly dates beyond 1868, when 
Professor Thomson and Dr. Carpenter were 
provided, by the British Admiralty, with a 
small gun-boat for this purpose. For two 
Autumn months they cruised about near 
the British Islands, and succeeded in dredg- 
ing to the depth of six hundred fathoms. 

“We found,” says Professor Thomson, 
“that at this depth life was not confined to 
the more simply organized animals, but ex- 
tended through all the invertebrate classes, 
and even included some true bony, fishes. 
We found that, from the surface to the bot- 
tom, the water of the sea contained organic 
matter, in solution or in suspension; and 
that, therefore, the Protozoa, which appear 
to have the floor in most parts of the sea in 
a continuous sheet, derive, by surface absorp- 
tion, the soft jelly of their bodies, with the 
same ease and from the same source as they 
derive the carbonate of lime and the silica 
of their outer-casings.” During the two 
following Summers they were furnished by 
the Admiralty with a larger vessel, and at- 
tained results still more satisfactory. They 
suceeeded in dredging tq the depth of two 
thousand four hundred and eighty-five fath- 
oms, and established the fact that at that 
depth the invertebrate sub-kingdom is still 
fairly represented. 

The publication of these results excited 
great attention, not only in the scientific 
but in the commercial world. Extensive 
projects for oceanic telegraphs had been 
formed, and it was important to learn some 
of the conditions of the seas which they 
would traverse, such as the.depth and vary- 
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ing temperatures of the water; the presence 
or absence of animals capable of injuring 
the cables; and the conformation and com- 
position of the bottom upon which the ca- 
bles must rest. The -Royal Society had 
therefore no difficulty im inducing the Brit- 
ish Government to fit out an expedition on 
an adequate scale to prosecute these and 
kindred researches, in a considerable part of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Antarctic Oceans. 
The steam and sailing corvette, Challenger, 
of two thousand and three hundred tons 
burthen, was put in commission and specially 
fitted up with all necessary appliances for 
this purpose. The command was given to 
Captain Nares, and all the officers were 
chosen with special regard to their scientific 
attainments. There was also a civilian 
scientific staff of stx members, named by the 
Royal Society, at the head of whom was Sir 
Charles Wy ville Thomson, F. R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of 
Edinburgh, whose previous labors in this di- 
rection have already been referred to. The 
expedition sailed from Portsmouth, Decem- 
ber 21, 1872, and returned May 26, 1876, hav- 
ing been absent three years and five months, 
during which time they sailed or steamed 
almost seventy thousand miles; nearly three 
times the circumference of the globe; made 
three hundred and seventy -four deep-sea 
soundings, two hundred and forty successful 
dredgings at great depths, besides accomplish- 
ing a vast amount of other scientific work 
on land and water. Mr. Spry, one of the 
naval engineers, has published a general nar- 
rative of the expedition. Professor Thomson 
is engaged in the preparation of a full and 
elaborate scientific record, of which only a 
part has yet reached us. In the preparation 
of this article we shall make use of this 
portion. ‘ 

Deep-sea soundings can be made accurately 
only from a steamer. Those from a sailing- 
vessel are quite unreliable; for even in the 
calmest weather the heave of the sea and 
the surface currents will drift such a vessel 
to a considerable distance from the spot 
Where the line was dropped, rendering a 
perpendicular sounding impossible; whereas 
even in a moderate breeze a steamer may be 
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kept absolutely motivnless. In sounding 
all the sails are furled, the head of the ves- 
sel brought to the wind, and just sufficient 
motion given her to counteract the force of 
wind and current. The sounding-line is 
coiled up in lengths of three thousand or 
more fathoms ready for use, being marked 
off into intervals of twenty-five fathoms, 
each hundred fathoms being specially indi- 
cated, so that the exact length run out is at 
once apparent. The sinkers now used are 
cylinders of cast iron, weighing about a 
hundred pounds, with a hole for the sound- 
ing-rod. As many of these as is desirable 
are placed upon the rod, generally one for 
every thousand fathoms of the supposed 
depth. The rate of descent is not absolutely 
uniform at different depths, owing mainly to 
the increased friction of the rope in passing 
through the water; but the rate of retarda- 
tion is very uniform; so that when only one 
hundred fathoms are run out in a minute, 
it is known that the bottom is reached, and 
the work of hauling in is begun. The rais- 
ing and lowering are performed by a small 
donkey-engine on the deck. To ascertain 
the temperature of the water at various 
depths self-registering thermometers are at- 
tached to the sounding-line; and as the 
water grows gradually colder in descending, 
these mark the temperature at the deepest 
point to which they have descended. The 
“bottles” for bringing up samples of the 
water from various depths are metallic cyl- 
inders of various lengths, and about three 
inches in diameter, which are attached at 
proper intervals to the sounding-line. They 
have valves at each end, which stand open 
when the line is descending or stationary ; 
but by means of an ingenious apparatus at- 
tached, the valves are closed at the moment 
when the line begins to be hauled in, thus 
hermetically inclosing a portion of the water 
from the lowest depth to which they have 
descended, which can be weighed and anal- 
yzed at any subsequent period. 

The result of very numerous investiga- 
tions shows that the specific gravity of the 
water at whatever depth varies very slightly ; 
but, contrary to the old idea, it is a little 
greater near the surface than at great depths, 
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this slight variation depending upon various 
circumstances, such as temperature and the 
degree of saltness. As a fair sample of nu- 
merous soundings, given by Professor Thom- 
son, we take one made March 1st, near the 
middle of the Atlantic. The specific gravity 
of the water at the surface was 1.02591, at 
five hundred fathoms, 1.02474, at twenty- 
one hundred fathoms, 1.02458; at the bot- 
tom, in twenty-five hundred and seventy- 
five fathoms, 1.02469. The temperature 
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descends from the surface to about fifteen 
hundred fathoms, below which it is almost 
stationary, at about 37° Fahrenheit, or 5° 
above the freezing-point. Warm or cold 
currents at different depths of course induce 
considerable variations. By way of exam- 
ple we cite one serial sounding made in Feb- 
ruary, between the islands of Teneriffe and 
St. Thomas, where the bottom was twenty- 
seven hundred and twenty fathoms. Obser- 
vations were made every one hundred fath- 
oms down to fifteen hundred; we give only 
the intervals of three hundred fathoms: 
At the surface 72° Fahr.; at three hundred 
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fathoms, 58°; at six hundred fathoms, 42;° 
at nine hundred fathoms, 39°; at twelve 
hundred fathoms, 38°; at fifteen hundred 
fathoms, 37°. 

Of even more interest than the soundings 
were the operations of dredging and traw|- 
ing. The dredge consists of a stout iron 
frame some four feet long and one foot wide, 
to which is attached a bag four or more feet 
long, made of twine netting, the interstices 
diminishing to the bottom, where they are 
so close as to retain every thing except the 
finest mud; and there are various appli- 
ances to keep it in proper form while in use. 
At the bottom is an iron bar to which are 
attached several hempen tangles, which 
sweep up and secure small bits of coral, 
sponges, and the like. The trawl, which in 
time came to be used more than the dredge, 
and for the same purpose, consists of a con- 
ical bag about thirty-five feet long, at- 
tached on one side to a beam of hard wood; 
the other side of the net hangs loose, and is 
weighted with lead so as to drag along the 
bottom. ‘Two short iron runners keep the 
beam a little above the ground, so that the 
mouth of the bag is slightly open as it is 
dragged along. Trawl and dredge are sent 
down with an additional weight of about 
forty pounds. Two or three hours are re- 
quired to sink them to the bottom in deep 
waters, when they are dragged along by the 
vessel until it is thought time to raise them. 
A hundred pounds or more of matter are 
often brought up at single haul, so that a 
good idea may be formed of the nature of 
the bottom for several miles. <A _ single 
dredging will occupy several hours. Tow- 
nets were also constantly in use during the 
whole cruise at different depths down to a 
hundred fathoms. These showed that often 
when there was no animal life at the surface, 
it would abound at different depths below. 
In warm latitudes, indeed, most aquatic 
creatures appear to live during the heat of 
the day at a considerable depth, coming to 
the surface in the cool of the morning and 
evening. The Challenger was also provided 
with a steam pinnace thirty-six feet long, 
fitted with two small engines, one for pro- 
pulsion and the other for hauling in the 
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dredging-line. The pinnace was very serv- ; body is mainly composed of a “connective 
iceable for dredging in shallow water and in | tissue,” with little in it except water, so 
a smooth sea. that it weighs not much more than an equal 
This much premised, we are prepared to | bulk of sea-water. 
constitute ourselves 
invisible members 
of the expedition on 
its long cruise, con- 
fining our record 
mainly to a few of 
the things which oc- 
curred at places not 
often visited by 
travelers. 
We left Ports- 
mouth on Decem- 
ber 21, 1878; crossed 
the stormy Bay of 
Biscay, and skirted 
the coast of Portu- 
gal, stopping for a } 
few days at Lisbon; 
then sailed for Gib- 
raltar, which was 


reached January 17, 
1874 Operations NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


leaving Lisbon. The first successful traw] 
was made at a depth of six hundred fath- 
oms. Among the strange things brought 


sailed south-westward for the Canary Islands, 
Madeira, and Teneriffe. A party of us at- 
tempted the ascent of the towering peak of 
up were two fishes with their eyes almost | Teneriffe, but only reached an elevation of 
blown out of their heads, probably by the | about nine thousand feet, more than three 
expansion of air contained in spaces about | thousand feet below the summit. During 
the spinal cord, and the air-bladders protrud- | the voyage soundings and dredgings were 
ing from the mouth, and almost bursting; | kept up. Among the finds was the curious 
clear indications that they had been brought | Cystoma Neptuni, a large amphipod crus- 
up for some distance, although we had no | tacean, so perfectly colorless and transparent 
means of knowing where they had been | that all the internal organs could be seen by 
caught in the trawl-net. Another noticeable | transmitted light. The upper surface of its 
specimen, caught at the surface, was the | disproportionate head is entirely occupied 
Carinaria Atlantica, a beautiful little living | by two enormous eyes cut up into innumer- 
glass boat, about five inches long. The shell | able facets, each an eve of itself. 

which hangs below the body of the creature, Another prize in the same haul was sev- 
and is connected with it by a kind of neck, | eral specimens of the Euplectella, a beautiful 
serves merely for the protection of such vital | sponge, heretofore supposed to be found only 
organs as the heart, liver, and gills. The | at asingle spot among the Philippine Islands, 
remainder of the creature, which is ten | the preserved and bleached skeletons of which 
times as large as the shell, forms a gelatinous | under the name of “Venus’s Flower-pot,” 
sac, so transparent that all the internal or- | are often seen ornamenting the mantelpieces 
gans are clearly visible. At the top the | of people, who little suspect that the crea- 


body is raised into a high erest-like fin. The | ture belongs to the same family as their 
Vor. IIL.—8 


were first fairly commenced soon after | After a stay of ten days at Gibraltar, we 
| 
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bath-room friend. These prepared speci- 
mens consist of a slightly curved conical 
tube eight or ten inches in height. The 
walls of the tube are composed of several 
parallel longitudinal bands of glass-like si- 
licious fibers closely cemented together by a 
cement of silica, and a series of bands run- 
ning around the tube and cutting the others 
at right angles, forming a squarc-meshed 
net. The corners of the squares are then 
filled in with a fret-work of silica, and the 


openings in the walls become rounded. In | 
our fresh specimens, which Professor Thom- 


son calls Euplectella saperca, the crystal 
frame-work is covered and entirely hidden 
; by a brown gelatinous matter, loaded with 
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sand and shells of the foraminifera, though 
not without elements of beauty; for there 
are a multitude of minute silicious spicules 
whose function seems to be to bind its par- 
ticles together, and present singularly ele- 
gant forms. 

Two years later we sailed some distance 
out of our way among the Philippine Islands 
to visit the place whence the Venus’s Flower- 
pots are brought. 
twenty-one hundred and twenty-five fathoms 
brought up a “clustered sea-polyp,” the Um- 


belluria Greenlandica, a creature of historical | 


as well as scientific interest. It consisted 
of twelve great polyps, each having eight 





A trawling at a depth of | 
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long fringed arms terminating in a close clus- 
ter on a calcareous stem three feet high. 
Two specimens of this polyp were brought 
from Greenland early in the last century. 
They were figured and described in 1754, 
but the specimens disappeared, and for more 
than a century the animal was never seen 
again, until three or four years ago, when 
two more specimens were brought from the 
Arctic Seas by the Swedish Sea Scientific 
Expedition. Our specimen is thus the fifth 
ever seen, as far as we know, by human eyes. 
Leaving Teneriffe, February 14, we steered 
straight across the Atlantic to the Danish 
West Indian Island of St. Thomas, a distance 
of two thousand and seven hundred miles. 
Along this line we 
were to make sound- 
ings and dredgings at 
regular intervals of 
about one hundred 

> miles. For the first 
> two hundred and fifty 
miles there was an al- 
most uniform depth 

{ of about two thou- 
/, sand fathoms, the bot- 
tom always of globi- 
gerina-ooze. Then 
the bottom rose gen- 
tly to one thousand 
five hundred  fath- 
oms, and after fifty 
miles fell rapidly to 
its former level. We 
had been sailing, nine 
thousand feet above it, over the crest of a sub- 
marine ridge three thousand feet high. Five 
hundred miles farther, the soundings showed a 
depth of three thousand one hundred and fifty 
fathoms—more than three and a half miles. 
Atalittle more than two thousand fathoms 

a marked change began to manifest itself in 
the character of the matter brought up from 
the bottom. The white globigerina-ooze be- 
gan to be replaced by a grayish mud, con- 
taining fewer organic remains; this grew 
darker and darker as the depth increased, 
until at about two thousand and five hundred 
fathoms, and beyond, nothing was brought 
up but reddish brown mud, excessively fine, 
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remaining for many days suspended in water, 
and in color and consistence exactly like choc- 
olate, and when settled forming a reddish 
brown paste without the least feel of gritti- 
ness, as if it had been carefully levigated for 
some delicate scientific purpose. Analysis 
showed it to be almost pure clay—a silicate 
of alumina and peroxide of iron with a lit- 
tle manganese. Although the drag-net 
showed that the waters above were as full as 
ever of shell-bearing life, their remains grow 
rarer, until at great depth there are a few 
scattered and apparently half-decayed shells 
of the larger foraminifera, while the clay it- 
self is destitute of any trace of the carbon- 
ate of lime, which constitutes fully ninety- 
eight per cent of the globigerina-ooze. 

Our naturalists puzzled themselves in en- 
deavoring to account for this transition in 
the character of the sea-bottom. Professsor 
Thomson’s first impression was that this red 
clay was the ultimate sediment produced 
by the disintegration of the land. But 
many reasons forced him to abandon this 
theory. His final conclusion may be thus 
summed up, mainly in hisown words. After 
showing that the waters above this deposit 
abound in shell-bearers, which must fall 
alike plentifully in the red clay and globiger- 
ina-ooze regions, he says: 

“The absence of surface-shells in the red 
clay appears to be intelligible only on the 
supposition that they are in some way re- 
moved by chemical action. We can trace, 
indeed, every successive stage in the removal 
of the carbonate of lime in descending the 
slope of the ridge or plateau where the 
globigerina-ooze is forming to the region of 
the clay. We find, first, that the shells of 
the gasteropods and other surface mollusca 
are absent, or if a few remain they are brit- 
tle and yellow, and evidently decaying rap- 
idly; the tougher shells follow suit in reg- 
ular order. In the mean time, the proportion 
of the amorphous red clay to the calcareous 
elements of all kinds increases, until the 
latter disappear, with the exception of a 
few scattered shells of the larger foramini- 
fera, which are still found in the most char- 
acteristic samples of the red clay. There 
Seems no reason for doubt that this is essen- 
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tially the insoluble residue, the ash, as it 
were, of the calcareous organisms which form 
the globigerina-ooze, after the calcareous 
matter has been by some means removed. . . . 
I do not contend that the material of the 
red clay exists in the form of the silicate of 
alumina and the peroxide of iron in the shells 
of living foraminifera, or in the hard parts 
of animals of other classes. But that cer- 
tain inorganic salts, other than those of lime, 
exist in all animal tissues, soft and hard, is 
undoubted; and I hazard the speculation 
that during the decomposition of these tis- 
sues in contact with sea-water and the sun- 
dry matters which it holds in solution and 
suspension, these salts may pass into the 
more stable compound of which the red clay 
is composed.” 

Leaving St Thomas on the 24th of March, 
the Challenger sailed due northward for Hal- 
ifax, two thousand miles, touching at Ber- 
muda, sounding and dredging on the way. 
Leaving Halifax on May 19th, we returned 
to Bermuda, and thence shot eastward, to 
the Azores, again crossing the Atlantic on a 
line about nine hundred miles north of the 
former passage in the opposite direction. 
From the Azores we struck south-eastward 
to the Canary Islands, and then followed 
the coast of Africa, at about five hundred 
miles’ distance almost to the equator; then 
shot across the narrowest part of the Atlan- 
tic to South America, and followed the coast 
of Brazil as far as Bahia. Then, on Septem- 
ber 25th, we sailed south-eastwardly across 
the Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope. 

During the long voyage of four thousand 
miles, from Bahia to the Cape, soundings 
and dredgings were carried on as usual, and 
the result showed that here also the ocean 
was teeming with living creatures. We 
touched land only once, at the barren island 
of Tristan d’Acunha, which rises in a huge 
conical peak eight thousand feet high. The 
population of the island is about eighty. 
They raise potatoes and some other vegeta- 
bles; have a plenty of pigs and poultry, 
and several hundred head of cattle, which 
are owned incommon. The landing is diffi- 
cult, although the island is encircled by a 
large belt of sea-weed, which serves as a nat- 
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ural breakwater against the heavy Atlantic 
surf. As it was, the landing party received 
a good wetting from the rollers on the beach. 
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VIEW OF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


At Tristan d’Acunlia, they heard of two 
Germans who had, a couple of years before, 
taken up their abode, for the purpose of 
seal-hunting, on a desolate islet thirty miles 
distant, well named, Inaccessible Island. 
As nothing had been heard of them for 
some time, it was supposed that they had 
perished. ‘The Challenger sailed past the 
island, and sending a boat ashore discov- 
ered the men, brought them on _ board, 
and took them to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their story, as taken down from their own 
lips, would furnish material for another 
“Robinson Crusoe.” They were brothers, 
named Friedrich and Gustav Stoltenhoff. 
Friedrich had been a merchant’s clerk at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He was drafted into the 
army, served as second lieutenant during the 
Franco-German War, and was discharged at 
the conclusion of peace. Gustav, the 


younger, had been a sailor on a Newfound- 
land vessel, which was burned three hun- 
dred miles from Tristan d’Acunha; the crew | 
succeeded in reaching the island in a boat, 
and were taken off by a passing English 
vessel. 


Reaching Germany, Gustav per- 
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suaded his brother to go with him to Tristan 
d’ Acunha, where they hoped to make money 
by sealing. They sailed in an English steamer 
to St. Helena, where 
they found an Ameri- 
can whaler, the cap- 
tain of which promised 
to land them at Tristan. 
But on the voyage he 
gave them so gloomy 
an account of the people 
there, and so glowing a 
report of Inaccessible 
Island, that they re- 
solved to go there. 
When they were landed 
their possessions con- 
sisted mainly of an old 
whale boat, three hun- 
dred pounds of flour 
and biscuits, a meagre 
supply of coffee, tea, 
sugar, and other small 
stores; a wheelbarrow, 
a couple of spades and 





| pickaxes, a hammer, two chisels, four knives, 


and a few other tools; some cooking utensils, 
and two iron buckets; a glazed sash for a 
window, and three spars for the roof of a hut. 
For clothing they had besides what they wore 
four blankets and some spare shoes. Their 
arms were an old rifle, a fowling-piece, three 
or four pounds of powder, and three hundred 
bullets. They had brought the seeds of 
some garden vegetables, and the captain 
gave them a few potatoes for planting. The 
island consisted of a narrow beach, from 
which it rises in terraces to a height of 
twelve hundred feet so steeply that on the 
side where they landed they could only 
ascend by holding on to the long tus- 
sock-grass. The top is an oval some four 
miles in diameter, where were a few goats 
and many swine. The swine live mainly 
upon penguins and their eggs during the 
breeding season. The people: of Tristan 
d’ Acunha are accustomed to visit this island 
every year during the sealing season. This 
happened at the time when the brothers 
landed. They were very friendly on this 
occasion, helped the new-comers to build a 
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hut, showed them the best place to ascend 
the plateau, and promised to send them over 
a cow and a bull—which they never did. 
The next year they were very unfriendly, 
wantonly shot all the goats, apparently with 
the intent to compel the strangers to leave 
the island. ‘Their sealing was not very suc- 
cessful, twenty-five being all they caught 
during the two years. Their skins were 
bartered for supplies with two whalers who 
happened to touch there. At different times 
they were reduced almost to starvation, and 
must have perished were it not for the pen- 
guins whose eggs furnished them with food 
at these critical periods, eked out by the 
flesh and fat of the swine, which could only 
be procured by climbing to the plateau. 
For weeks at a time one brother would re- 
main above while the other stayed on the 
beach. When a pig was killed his fat, 
wrapped up in the hide was thrown down the 
cliff. Having no salt, they were unable to 
lay up any store of meat. When they were 
discovered by the Challenger, they were re- 
duced to penguins’ eggs fried in pig’s fat, and 
had only fifty charges of powder left. 

The Cape of Good Hope was reached by 
the expedition October 27, 1873. Here they 
remained until December 16th, engaged in 
scientific work and in taking in supplies for 
the long voyage to the Antarctic regions. 
A south-eastward sail of a thousand miles 
brought them, in ten days, to the uninhabited 


Marion Islands, a famous breeding-spot for 
the petrel and albatross, and to the neighbor- 
ing Prince Edward Island, which their in- 
structions pointed out as being “most in- 
teresting for theexploring of its vegetation,” 
of which they were directed to make a com- 


plete collection; but the weather was so 
threatening that they were unable to land. 

The Marion and Prince Edward Islands 
were discovered in 1772 by M. Marion de 
Crozet, who, only seeing them through the 
thick haze, supposed them to be portions of 
the great Antarctic Continent, which theo- 
retical geographers fancied was necessary to 
balance the earth and keep it in trim on its 
voyage through spice. Cook saw them five 
years later, and supposing himself the first 
discoverer, gave Prince Edward Island its 
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present name in honor of the young Duke 
of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 
Little or nothing more was known of the isl- 
and until 1840, when it was visited by Sir 
James Ross. Since that time, sealers from 
the Cape of Good Hope have sometimes 
called there, but of late with indifferent 
success. 

Another six hundred miles brought the 
expedition, on January 1, 1874, to the Crozet 
Islands, of whose vegetation they had been 
especially directed to make a complete col- 
lection; but the weather precluded any at- 
tempt toland. East and Possession Islands, 
the largest in the group, are huge volcanic 
masses, without the least indication of tree 
or shrub upon their rugged sides. A strong 
north-westerly breeze bore them rapidly to- 
ward Kerguelen Land. On the way we 
passed large patches of floating sea-weed, 
and were daily accompanied by petrels, alba- 
tross, and swarms of cape pigeons, whose 
presence enlivened the voyage, contrasting 
strongly with the unvarying stillness of the 
equatorial waters, where not a single sea- 
bird is to be seen except in the immediate 
vicinity of the few scattered islets and rocks. 

Kerguelen Land, or the “Island of Deso- 
lation,” was reached January 7, and the 
Challenger cast anchor in Christmas Harbor. 
Of this island their instructions said : 

“A thorough exploration should be made, 
and the cryptogamic plants and alge dili- 
gently collected; the Antarctic Expedition 
was there only in midwinter.” 

January, it will be borne in mind, is mid- 
summer in the Southern Hemisphere. They 
were also to investigate whether this was a 
favorable position for an observatory for 
viewing the transit of Venus, in the ensuing 
December. ‘The result was, in this respect, 
favorable on the whole, for out of twenty- 
five days passed here, good observations 
might have been obtained on at least ten. 
Nowhere are birds more numerous than on 
the uninhabited Kerguelen. ‘The rugged 
ledges were literally covered with penguins, 
and the noise from their rookeries were deaf- 
ening. Specimens of more than twenty 
varieties were secured. The vegetation was 
less interesting than had been anticipated ; 
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but it presents some notable points. Though 
now destitute of even a shrub, the abundance 
of fossil remains shows that long ago, and for 
many ages, parts of it at least were covered 
with forests. 

From Kerguelen the Challenger sailed 
southward into the Antarctic Seas, passing 
many rocky islets where it was impossible even 
to attempt a landing. At length we came 
to a considerable island of the MacDonald 
group, where there is a roadstead, which on 
the maps is called Corinthian Bay, in which 
the vessel cast anchor. The island is said 
to culminate in a peak seven thousand feet 
high. It might have been twice as high for 
aught we could see, for its top was veiled in 
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CAPE FROWARD—STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


perpetual cloud and mist. The island is the 
abode of about forty sealers, who live in 
dirty huts half underground. Here they 
remain three years, and think themselves 
lucky if their earnings amount to fifty 
pounds when they reach home. This will 
most likely be squandered in a couple of 
months, when they will return to another 
three years of exile. This bay is known 
among whalers as ‘‘ Whisky Bay,” from the 
enormous consumption of that potable on the 
arrival of the annual store-ship. 

Still sailing southward, dredging on the 
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way, with good results, on February 11th, we 
met our first iceberg, in latitude 60° 52’ 
South. It was estimated to be three-fourths 
of a mile long and two hundred feet high. 
Icebergs svon came to be very numerous, 
On the 16th they passed within the Ant- 
arctic circle, searching for the continent, 
which, unless Wilkes was mistaken, should 
be sighted in this region. Ice-fields and 
bergs were numerous enough, and the fields 
were skirted for more than two hundred and 
fifty miles, until we came within fifteen miles 
of the spot where Wilkes places his “Ter- 
mination Land.” But nothing that looked 
like land was visible, only icebergs some- 
times eighty at once, and numerous sea-fowl 


screaming  over- 
head. Although 


the Antaretie 
Continent has 
never been seen 
by human eye, un- 
less it was by those 
of Wilkes; and al- 
though, as shown 
by Sir James Ross 
and by the Chal- 
lenger, it does not 
exist in the lati- 
» tude and longi- 
* tude where it is 
placed by Wilkes, 
=, still the presence 
of these icebergs 
and sea-fowl is 
strong presump- 
tive evidence that 
there is a great 
body of land somewhere nearer the Antarctic 
pole; for there can be little doubt that ice- 
bergs take their origin from glaciers on land. 

The Challenger was not fitted out fora voy- 
age in the ice, and the weather grew threat- 
ening. Indeed, on February 24th, a violent 
storm arose, which for some hours seriously 
imperiled the vessel. She was then headed 
north-westward for Australia, the south- 
western point of which was sighted March 
16th, and the next day anchor was cast in 
the harbor of Melbourne, the finest city in 
the British colonies. It is scarcely forty 
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years since the first white man stood upon 
the site of what is now the ninth city in 
the British Empire, with a population of 
two hundred and forty thousand. 

The Challenger 
left the Australian 
waters upon a wind- 
ing voyage of al- 
most nine thousand 
miles, terminating 
at Hong .Kong, in, 
but not of, China. 
First we ran fifteen 
hundred miles west- 
ward, as we must 


Te le 


now count, though 
to us it seems east- 
ward, to New Zea- 
land; more 
than as far north- 
ward to the Fiji Isl- 
ands, the latest ac- 
cession to the Brit- 
ish Empire; then 


then 


eastward three thousand miles through the | 
treacherous Coral Sea, the most dangerous | 
part of the Pacific, past the Great Barren | 


Reef, that stupendous structure, before which 


coral insect. Then we begin for another 
fifteen hundred miles to thread the narrow 
channels among the Spice Islands, whose 
very names, Amboyna and Banda, Ternate 
and Tidore, have an odorous scent, to the 
Philippines. 

The voyage among the Spice Islands was 
perhaps the most interesting part of our 
whole journey. First we come to the little 
Arru group, belonging to the Dutch, touch- 
ing at the little town of Dobbo, where Ma- 
lay and Chinese traders come to purchase 
the gorgeous birds of Paradise. The native 
officials come on board to greet us. Dutch 
etiquette prescribes that they shallweara 
black European dress on all state occasions. 
Their official attire seems to have come down 
from another generation, and to have been 
made for a much larger race of men. The 
tails of their coats almost touched their 
heels, and the sleeves covered their finger- 
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tips. The high stove-pipe hats were made 
to fit their heads by the insertion of a thick 
paper pad. When they left the ship we 
saw.them in their canoes divesting them- 


selves of their state attire. 
abound in these waters. 


Flying-fish 
As they skim the 
surface they turn on their sides, displaying 


| their glittering fins, then take flights of 
the works of all human generations shrink | 
into insignificance, yet all reared by the | 


more than a hundred yards. At a little 
distance they look like swallows. No one 
who sees them will doubt that they do actu- 
ally fly, not merely descending obliquely 
from the height gained by their first leap 
from the water. At the Great Kii Island 
the people have developed a special gift of 
boat-building. Their beautiful canoes are 
built of planks neatly doweled together at 
the edges with wooden pins, without a par- 
ticle of iron, and strengthened by cross-beams 
lashed to the sides by split rattans. The 
shores of Great Banda are perpendicular 
cliffs two hundred feet high, with beautiful 
vegetation hanging in festoons to the water's 
edge. Along the shore the water is so trans- 
parent that the most minute objects can be 
seen at a depth of fifty feet. Gunong Api 
is a burning mountain twenty-three hun- 
dred feet high. Amboyna, the chief town 
of the island of the same name, is a pretty 
place, and is regarded as the capital of the 
Moluccas. Here, in company with the 
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Dutch Governor, we visited the lovely nut- 
meg plantations. Bachin and Tawale, al- 
most under the equator, are great volcanic 
masses heaved up to the height of a thou- 
sand feet, and separated by a narrow strait 
abounding in the most romantic scenery. 
In fact we were now in the center of a great 
voleanic region, the subterranean activity, 
however, manifesting itself mostly in fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

Leaving Ternate and Tidore, the last of 
the Spice Islands, immortalized by a single 
line of Milton, a voyage of six days through 
the Celebes Sea brought us to Mindano, the 
first of the Philippine Islands, belonging to 
Spain. Here we stop to take in coal, and 
then steam three hundred and fifty miles to 
Manila on Luzon, situated in a rich and 
lovely region, but living in perpetual dread 
of earthquakes, which have from time to 
time made frightful ravages, as is evinced 
by the ruins of great churches and public 
buildings. 

The Challenger reached Hong Kong on 
November 16, 1874, where we remained un- 
til January 6, 1875. We pass over China, 
merely citing from Mr. Spry a few good 
words about the almond-eyed Celestials: “A 
disorderly Chinaman is rare; a lazy one 
scarcely exists. So long as he has strength 
to use his hands he needs no support from 
any body. Europeans often complain of 
want of work; a Chinaman always finds 
something to do. Consequently beggars are 
seldom met with among them.” 

We left Hong Kong, sailing back through 
the Philippine and Spice Islands by a partly 
different route, though touching at some of 
the same points as before; diverging to stop 
at Zebu near which is chiefly found the 
“Flower-pot of Venus,” and where we saw 
the manner of obtaining it. Two long strips 
of bamboo are fastened together like the 
sides of a harrow; to these half a hundred 
fish-hooks are attached, and the machine is 
sunk to the required depth and dragged 
slowly through the soft mud for an hour or 
two, when several of the sponges are usually 
found entangled among the hooks. They 
have a very different appearance from the 
crystal cones which they present when 
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cleaned and bleached. The silvery beard ig 
clogged with the dark, gray mud in which 
they live buried to about one-third of their 
height, and the network of the remainder 
of the tube is covered with a mass of yellow 
gelatinous matter. - 

Two days’ sail from Zebu is the the island 
of Camiguin, now desolate, but six years 
ago one of the most prosperous in the whole 
archipelago. In the center is an extinct 
volcano, five thousand feet high. . Early in 
1871 there were several earthquakes, which 
were ended by an eruption from the plain 
almost at the foot of the old volcano, and a 
new mountain of chocolate-brown ashes has 
grown to the height of two thousand feet, 
its base entirely covering the former town 
of Camiguin, which numbered ten thousand 
inhabitants. Since then the island has been 
deserted, only a few hundred people now 
remaining upon it. ‘The subterranean ac- 
tion still continues, as is shown by the reg- 
ular growth of the mountain, although there 
is little apparent violence; and for miles on 
either side the trees are blighted and vege- 


‘tation destroyed by the sulphurous exhala- 


tions. Temperatures were taken at a depth 
of one hundred and eighty-five fathoms close 
at the foot of the volcano, but they were 
found no greater than is usual at similer 
depths in these equatorial seas. 

Leaving the Spice Islands to the east, the 
Challenger skirted the northern coast of the 
great island of New Guinea, and on March 
4th reached the Admiralty Islands, the in- 
habitants of which are reputed to be great 
cannibals. We lay to in a harbor formed by 
three beautiful islets, and the ship was soon 
thronged by natives eager for barter. They 
had for sale spear-heads of tortoise-shell, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and nose-rings of white 
shell, stone knives and axes, and finely- 
carved wooden bowls and models of canoes. 
What they wanted most of all were knives, 
hatchets, and pieces of hoop-iron, setting 
little apparent value upon the most gaudy 
calicoes and handkerchiefs. ‘Their dark color, 
nose-rings, ear-rings, elaborately dressed hair, 
and general want of all but the most scanty 
clothing, coincide with the descriptions 
given by Cameron and Schweinfurth of the 
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cannibal tribes of Central Africa; and like l 
them, they had a rather mild and intelligent 
expression of countenance. 

From the Admiralty Islands the expedi- 
tion shaped its way twenty-five hundred | 
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miles northward to Japan. On April 23d 
was made the deepest sounding of the whole 


expedition, bottom being touched at forty- | 


four hundred and seventy-five fathoms, a 
depth excelled by the height of only two or 
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three of the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas. 
We remember but one deeper sounding, that 
of forty-six hundred and fifty-five fathoms, 
made in the center of the Pacific by the 


American steamer Tuscarora. The specimen 


ue 


ay 
ii z E 


an ai 


brought up showed that the bottom was a 
dark, volcanic sand, mixed with manganese, 
and the temperature at the bottom was 33° 
9, that of the surface being 50°. 
Yokohama, in Japan, was reached May 
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15th. The expedition remained at the Jap- 
anese Islands until July 27th, when the 
voyage westward for the Sandwich Islands 
was begun. We say “westward,” for so it 
is reckoned for half the distance, until in 
mid-ocean the meridian of 180° is reached, 
when, without change of direction, we say 
that we are sailing eastward. Our calendar 
had to be here adjusted by dropping a day. 
This meridian was crossed at noon of Satur- 
day, July 3d. The next day, according to 
the showing of the log-book, was forty-eight 
hours long. The uniform calm weather was 
very favorable for sounding and dredging; 
but there scanty additions were made to 
natural history. The soundings were deep, 
averaging three thousand fathoms, with a 
bottom.of the usual deep-sea red clay. 

The Sandwich Islands were reached July 
27th. Sailing thence August 19th, the Chal- 
lenger went southward past Tahiti and the 
Low Archipelago, to the latitude of 40° 
south, and then shot due eastward for the 
coast of South America. Juan Fernandez, 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island, was sighted Nov- 
vember 13th, and anchor was cast for a 
couple of days in Cumberland Bay, which 
has the aspect of the crater of an old vol- 
cano, surrounded on all sides except one by 
high precipitous cliffs torn up into deep ra- 
vines and gulches. All the localities con- 
nected with the name of the prototype of 
Robinson Crusoe were visited. Among them 
was Selkirk’s “lookout,” a gap two thousand 
feet above the sea level, where in 1868, an 
iron tablet was erected ‘In memory of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, mariner, a native of Logos, 
in the county of Fife, Scotland, who was on 
this island in complete solitude for four 
years and four months, in 1704-1709. He 
died, Lieutenant of the Weymouth, A. D. 
17238, aged 47 years.” 

It is three hundred and sixty miles from 
Juan Fernandez to Valparaiso, the principal 
port of Chili, where three weeks were spent 
in refitting for the voyage of forty-five hun- 
dred miles around the southern point of the 
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continent. We left Valparaiso December 
11, 1875, and New-Year’s day of 1876 found 
us only half-way down the bleak coast of 
Chili. On the 11th gve were off Cape Fro- 
ward, in the gloomy Strait of Magellan, the 
extreme southern point of South America. 
The straits were cleared on the 20th, and 
the Challenger was once more in the Atlantic. 
She was weather bound for a fortnight at 
the Falkland Islands, but on February 6th 
reached Montevideo, after a stormy voyage 
of nine days. Thence her prow was pointed 
straight across the Atlantic. On the 13th 
of March we crossed our former track, near 
the island of Tristan d’Acunha. We had 
circumnavigated the globe, and were fairly 
on our homeward way, The equator was 
crossed for the sixth and last time on the 
6th of April. Now came the most tedious 
and depressing part of the whole voyage, 
through alternate squalls and dead calms, 
up the coast of Africa. Past this, the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal were again skirted, 
and a capital run made across the dreaded 
Bay of Biscay. Then the white cliffs of 
Albion loomed in siglit, and on the 26th of 
May, 1876, the anchor was dropped in the 
harbor of Portsmouth, where it had been 
weighed almost four years and a half before. 

We may safely pronounce this of the 
Challenger to be the most successful purely 
scientific expedition ever sent forth. It in- 
deed encountered no extraordinary perils, 
and underwent no hardships. It made great 
conquests, not of physical territory, but 
conquests won from the barren realms of 
ignorance, to be a possession for all men and 
for all time; for its sounding-line had been 
sunk in wide oceans where plummet, dredge, 
and drag-net had never before explored. 
When all its results are laid before us we 
shall know quite as much of the processes 
of Nature in the ocean depths as we know 
of her processes on the mountain peaks. 
Man’s hand, so to speak, has now reached 
deeper down into the watery abyss than it 
has reached up the mountain heights. 
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HIS famous statesman is well surnamed 

Leon, the Lion. During the height of 
his activity in the Franco-German War, 
Thiers once called him a “ furious fool,’ and 
the world at large indorsed this appellation. 
But when Gambetta became himself again, 
and recovered from the craze that seemed to 
possess him during the dark days of that 
eventful struggle with the Germans, he be- 
haved with so much calmness and judgment 
that he regained his position among his 
compeers, and was so much respected by 
Thiers as a leader in the present conflict of 
the Republicans with a reactionary Govern- 
ment, that the great statesman had an ap- 
pointment to meet Gambetta on the after- 
noon of the day of his own death. The 





tribune repaired by appointment at four 
o'clock that day to the city residence of 
Thiers, and awaited him in vain for hours, 
little dreaming of the consternation at the 
neighboring suburb cf St. Germain in the 
rural retreat of the dying statesman. While 
Gambetta was impatiently waiting in Paris, 
the mantle of Thiers was slowly falling 
around him, for the people now look upon 
him as the only one who can lead them to 
victory in the present crisis. 

The appearance of Gambetta in this very 
eventful epoch for France is of extraordi- 
nary significance. ‘To the masses he is so great 
a hero that were we in a more poetical pe- 
riod his feats would be celebrated in epic and 
in story; for in spite of his many weaknesses 
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he is a great and remarkable character, and 
in presence of recent events in France 
there is probably reserved for him a great 
future. 

Gambetta’s first appearance on the arena 
of French history and his great activity in 
thé organization of armies in the hour of 
need have given him the reputation among 
the masses of possessing the magician’s wand, 
that could stamp armies from the earth. 
And though his projects seemed to reach 
the boundless and impossible, what he finally 
accomplished was as magnificent as it was 
unexpected. His success in creating the 
armies of the Loire and that of the South, 
which finally formed the nucleus of the na- 
tional defense, after all other armies had 
fallen or were shut up in besieged fortresses, 
gave him the name of “Organizer of Victo- 
ries,” for what he deserved the people gave 
him, though cruel fate denied it. The death 
of the great Republican leader and prophet 
has turned all eyes toward Gambetta with a 
view of studying him in the light of his 
earlier history, and in this investigation his 
friends are defending as his enemies are tra- 
ducing him, while examination of those 
events are unfolding many new revelations. 
Ilis numerous orders and proclamations, re- 
ports and descriptions given with the assur- 
ance of a lively though confident hand dur- 
ing the period of his rule as a lawyer-soldier 
unroll a picture that makes quite entertain- 
ing and instructive reading. 

It is true that Gambetta’s greatness of 
soul, his brilliant patriotism and his mar- 
velous energy were, after his first defeats, 
rather darkened by his endeavor to distort 
facts and cast suspicions on old and well- 
tried generals, but with all his faults noth- 
ing turned him from his noble aim, to liber- 
ate his country from the hostile Germans; 
and his energy never left him till the end 
of the drama, and even then he was unwill- 
ing to give up the fight when all others saw 
that they were hopelessly beaten. Gambetta 
failed because he wished to be every thing— 
statesman, cabinet minister, and general; and 
his extraordinary gifts would have led him 
through all these responsibilities, had he not 
been literally crushed by the force of cireum- 
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stances. But this same force has happily 
served him in the present crisis by bringing 
him be'dly forth as the leader of the lib- 
erals so ruthlessly attacked and oppressed by 
Marshal MacMahon, President of the so-called 
Republic. And in consideration of the im- 
portance that Gambetta is evidently about 
to assume in the great struggle now dawning; 
for the French people, it may be interesting 
and profitable to, look back a little to the 
stormy period of his dictatorship. The part 
that he played then as the great agitator was 
influential enough to enroll his name in the 
history of the world, for the energy of his 
will was successful in inflaming to resistance 
a portion of France that was without arms 
and without hope in the contest. 

It will be remembered that when all within 
Paris seemed lost and the capital was about 
to fall a prey to the German armies, he es- 
caped from the capital in a balloon as the 
only means of eluding the German soldiery, 
and in ashort time appeared in Tours in the 
south of France, where a Provisional Gov- 
ernment had been established because of 
their total isolation from the ruling power in 
Paris. France then had virtually no army, 
for one had been taken prisoner at Sedan, 
and the other, under Bazaine, was cooped up 
in Metz. Paris was besieged by the great 
German army, and with it nearly all that 
France possessed of means for organization 
and resistance. The men of Paris formed 
the French Government, and did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to be imprisoned with the 
army, for France expected resistance of a 
desperate character from Paris. The official 
journal of that date asserts that every body 
must comprehend that where the struggle is 
there must be the power, and consequently 
the hopes of the country must rest in Paris. 

This was not the first time that this fran- 
tic spirit of centralization had come near 
ruining France,and now about the only man 
who did not share that conviction was Gam- 
betta. He conceived the idea to transfer the 
weight of resistance to the Provinces that 
had not yet been ravaged by the war, and 
by a levy on their strength to deliver the cap- 
ital. This thought that to us may seem nat- 
ural enough, is in view of the circumstances 
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of France befure the war, the’sign of a crea- 
tive and independent spirit. Even Napoleon 
the First could not free himself from the 
prejudice that the fate of the capital would 
inevitably decide the fate of all France. 

In order to organize the fighting forces of 
the Provinces a Government Commission 
had been formed with its seat at Tours, and 
they had done a great deal before the arrival 
of Gambetta. They had called to arms all 
capable citizens from the ages of twenty-one 
to thirty, putting them into the active army 
if they had served in it, and the “Guard Mo- 
bile” if they had not. They had also called 
in all citizens from thirty to fifty years of 
age with whom to form the National Guard, 
and in this they had anticipated Gambetta’s 
idea of an army of militia in reality. Be- 
sides this the triumvirate had called back the 
troops of the line then serving in Algiers, 
and with them as a nucleus, had formed the 
fifteenth army corps. The direction toward 


was but one thing wanting, and that was 
the reckless energy of Gambetta to “ push 
things.” And added to this there was not 
perfect harmony among the men forming 
the commission of three. The Secretary of 
War had just withdrawn, and for a few days 
the department was without an occupant. 
The depots were full of troops that had an- 
swered the call, but they lacked organiza- 
tion. The Mobile Corps, so-called, was also 
badly in want of discipline, notwithstanding 
several quite severe court-martials. There 
was also a total want of enthusiasm, and 
these great forces would soon have melted 
away had it not been for the sudden and un- 
expected appearance of Gambetta— the 
man with an iron fist’”—whom the French 
greatly needed if any thing valuable was to 
be done. 

Gambetta came to Tours with the follow- 
ing introduction from one of his colleagues 
in the ministry: “Gambetta is a man of 
rare elevation of heart and mind. The pe- 
culiar nature of his magnificent talent fits 
him more than any other whom I know for 
the important and controlling mission which 
he is about to assume. Gambetta and you 
can do great things. And above all, my 
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dear friend,—and I emphasize this,—do not 
be astonished at the Southern fire of Gam- 
betta. He is a great and noble soul, a rich 
nature, and a powerful intelligence. I am 
convinced that you will both soon under- 
stand each other.” 

Gambetta could not succeed in inducing 
the minister of war to resume his duties ex- 
cept for the navy, and he kept the war de- 
partment himself, because he could do no 
better. And thus the young lawyer of 
thirty-two, the tribune of the people, en- 
tered suddenly into a new sphere of duty 
for which a long experience is considered 
absolutely indispensable, and which he did 


not in the least possess. The chaos which 


he found contained useful elements, but 
they needed somebody to arrange and con- 
The political parties stood in 
bold antagonism to each other, and in large 


trol them. 


| districts the people secretly desired peace. 
| And in the Provinces this Government of 
arming all France had been given, and there | 


Tours was without sufficient influence be- 
cause of the want of harmony in its ranks. 
And just where Gambetta most needed sup- 


| port—the leaders of the old war ministry— 


there he was received with distrust. Every 
thing was therefore antagonistic to him, and 
at the period when he arrived at Tours to 
enter upon his duties, he was thus abso- 
lutely relegated to himself; his head and 
his hands were his only assistants. When 
we consider this state of things we can not 
cease to admire the achievements of this ex- 
traordinary man. He assumed at once the 
two ministries of war and the interior, and 
at once became Dictator, with the device, 
“War tothe knife.” ‘ Let us arise en masse,” 
said he, “‘and die rather than suffer the dis- 
grace of yielding a foot of our territory.” 
And now he began to organize the raw 
forces at his command with astonishing en- 
ergy. Every day men came in by the tens 
of thousands, and were organized and sent 
to meet the foe. In about six weeks he alone 
created at the seat of war on the Central 
Loire a well equipped army of one hundred 
and eighty thousand men, with plenty of 
artillery and a strong body of cavalry. 
Before he could call such an army into 
life he necessarily met with all kinds of fric- 
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tion. He needed officers, but he filled their 
places with civil engineers and the higher 
officers of the railroads. He issued the de- 
erees concerning the advancement of officers 
according to talent and labors for the forma- 
tion of auxiliary armies, as also for the local 
defense of departments, and in case of a 
siege. In the same month there also ap- 
peared laws regulating the removal of stores 
and the destruction of communications on 
the approach of the foe, and especially the 
law concerning the organization of a popu- 
lar army. And Gambetta’s decrees did not 
remain empty sound. By working inces- 
santly in Tours and traveling in the vicinity, 
he brought together men of position and 
encouraged them to activity. For the nonce 
he reconciled hostile parties and removed 
every antagonistic element. No men re- 
mained prefects, mayors, or communal officers 
unless they were unconditionally pledged to 
him. And in all this the Dictator was al- 
ways ready to assume all the responsibility, 
and thus he drew to himself all the weak 
and wavering. Thus his adherents soon 
controlled the land and branded every oppo- 
sition to his measures as treason to the 
country. 

Gambetta’s plans were simply gigantic, 
and for that reason often worthless. But 
his purpose was always clear. The number 
of the combatants and his exhaustless mate- 
rial of war were simply to overwhelm the 
enemy. The Dictator knew that the Ger- 
man armies were comparatively small; he 
knew that they were conquerors deep in a 
foreign Jand that he hoped to incite to in- 
surrection against them; he knew that they 
depended largely for their supplies on rail- 
roads that were easily destroyed, and knew 
that were all Frenchmen as determined as 
he to destroy the foe, the thing could be done. 
He saw clearly how much harder it was for 
Germany than for France to continue the 
war through a series of years. And this 
latter was his intention. After peace was 
declared he gave to his judges his opinion 
that France should not have concluded 
peace. A country that in four months had 
found the means of creating a new army of 
eight hundred thousand men and fully 
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equipping it, should have obstinately held 
out to their end. To sustain himself in this 
position he cited the policy of General Grant 
to conquer by creating new armies in the 
face of defeat. The only organized body 
that Gambetta found was that composed of 
the ruins of the one defeated before Orleans. 
In three weeks he increased this to sixty thou- 
sand men and one hundred and twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery; that is, he trebled it. 
Other corps were soon added to it, while the 
equipment of all was good and the commis- 
sariat excellent. In the matter of weapons 
nearly all the battalions had modern breech- 
loaders, which were considered better than 
the-needle-gun. 

His favorite force was the Army of the 
Loire. This was his own work, and received 
the most of his intellectual Jabors and ma- 
terial aid. The success of this division soon 
gave it extraordinary moral influence, so 
that in short time no one spoke of it as 
other than the “Belle Armée of the Loire.” 
About the end of November it possessed five 
corps—one hundred and eighty thousand 
soldiers with five hundred cannon. The 
Dictator might well be proud of such sue- 
cess, but how was it possible to secure it? 
In any other country many of Gambetta’s 
measures would have been impracticable. 
After the land was fairly exhausted, and 
trade and commerce were destroyed, Gam- 
betta ordered that the departments should 
furnish a complete battery for every one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. And this 
was done; no less than ninety-eight of these 
batteries had had been created up to the pe- 
riod of the truce. But the one secret of 
success in this respect was the wealth of his 
field of labor; for the welfare of France 
had never been brought to a higher point 
than under the second empire. This great 
wealth now became mobile; and how fertile 
it was is proved by the rapid payment of 
the fearful war indemnity to the Germans. 

But in spite of its wealth there-arming of 
France would not have been possible had 
she not controlled the sea. Much of the 
material of war collected was drawn from 
foreign sources. Had Germany been able 
to blockade the ports of France, these won- 
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derful creations of Gambetta could not have 
been made. And the sea also kept open the 
connection between the individual portions 
of the country, and enabled them to gather 
their forces where there was danger, or 
where some enterprise was to be carried out. 
It is an error to suppose that the French 
fleet did nothing in the late war. The po- 
sition and the wealth of the country, there- 
fore, favored a concentration of forces, as did 
the very style of living among the French, 
for as a people they have much more time 
at their disposal than the Germans. A char- 
acteristic of France is the existence of a 
large class in moderate circumstances, living 
on their modest income. In early life they 
work with nervous haste to gain a small 
capital, which then supports them for the 
rest of their lives in very modest style, 
though without trouble and care. The 
French peasant is not so bound to house and 
labor as is the German. A few weeks’ work 
in the vineyard or the field in the Spring 
and Autumn are generally enough to sup- 
port him through the year. No one can 
pass through a French town without meet- 
ing the everlasting blue blouses with pipes 
in their mouths and hands in their pockets; 
they wander about by the hundred and 
lounge by the week and the month, until 
the return of Autumn gives them their ac- 
customed labor. Now all these men were 
able to follow Gambetta’s call, and they did 
so, half willingly, half unwillingly; honor 
impelled them not to stay at home when 
all others were going to the front. 

Many of these men hoped in quiet that 
this very gathering of the so-called Repub- 
lican legions would frighten away the enemy, 
and that the German barbarians would be 
conquered by the mere astonishment of see- 
ing the capacity of free France, and that it 
was therefore more important for the French- 
man to show himself in numbers than even 
to fight. But very especially were these 
creations of Gambetta favored by the cir- 
cumstance that they could be executed in 
great security. At this time the Germans 
were nearly all absorbed in the sieges of 
Paris and Metz; those who were left were 
not numerous enough for a genuine demon- 
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stration, and for decided blows they were far 
too weak. Bazaine’s stay in Metz was an 
immense advantage to Gambetta’s activity 
in organizing his hosts. The great Dictator 
was under obligations to nobody so much as 
to the man whom he has so persistently ma- 
ligned.and persecuted. Thus, many a cir- 
cumstance favored this modern Carnot, but 
that does not lessen the value of his deeds. 
Small talents do not produce such effects as 
Gambetta could show; inferior men are 
never able to breathe their will into a whole 
nation, and even conquer the unwilling and 
resisting ones. The fundamental error which 
caused all of Gambetta’s exertions to fail lay 
mainly in the underestimate of the powers of 
the enemy, and the overestimate of his own 
quickly gathered elements of war—an error 
of the nation rather than of the man. The 
Dictator thought to educate his people to 
victory through defeat. But France is every- 
where so thickly populated that armies like 
those of the Germans can always find the 
means of life. A perfect net-work of excel- 
lent roads covers the entire land, and the de- 
struction of a few means of communication 
may embarrass an advancing army but not 
entirely stop it. The systematic destruction 
of all means of support and shelter, a meas- 
ure that filled the heads of the commission 
of Tours, was therefore an impossibility. 
Gambetta wholly misunderstood the na- 
ture of the German army. He simply com- 
prehended its better organization, not its 
higher moral worth. He had no idea that 
the German on the Loire would give battle 
to an army superior in numbers when its 
own ranks were reduced to a minimum, 
with half its officers dead or disabled, and 
the infantry in tattered clothes in the midst 
of Winter storms. And that they would 
conquer, as they did, even in this condition, 
was far more than he had counted on. But 
as Gambetta underestimated the enemy so 
he overestimated the value of the levy ex 
masse of his own country. Great armies, 
under loose command, go to pieces with their 
own weight. 


Their capacity for marching 
is not large, which greatly increases the 
labor of supplying them with provision. 
Such troops may sullenly fight from posi- 
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tion to position, but they can not make the 
quick and decisive attack that Gambetta 
expected of his generals. The very masses 
that he created impelled him to action 
whether it was wise or not, for from such 
numbers the country demanded deeds. The 
fate of the army of the Loire was to rise 
with a sudden flash and then to sink into a 
heap of ashes, notwithstanding the effort by 
the severest martial laws to rescue it from 
ineffectiveness and disgrace. 

But the army of the Loire had simply 
been galvanized into life by the energy and 
mighty will of Gambetta. Had he been its 
military leader it might have been success- 
ful. Gambetta, however, was simply a Car- 
not and not a Bonaparte. His strictly mili- 
tary efforts were failures. Patriotism, en- 
ergy, ambition are not enough to make a 
general; knowledge, stability of character, 
and greatness of soul are also needed. Gam- 
betta wished to carry on a great war, when, 
with the means at his command, he would 
have succeeded much better in guerrilla war- 
fare, with his bands of sharp-shooters to 
harass and annoy the enemy and then retreat 
in the face of any systematic attack. This 
great army entailed on him the responsibil- 
ity of liberating Paris, a feat that he was 
not able to’ perform. He endeavored to 
throw his unwieldy force into the fight for 
the relief of Paris, in the belief that Paris 
was all France, in which deed he was incon- 
sistent, for his doctrine has always been that 
of decentralization, and he left the capital 
rather to organize resistance in the Prov- 
inces than to return to Paris with an army. 
And as soon as his army began to move, 
his fantastical exaggeration of their deeds 
made it still harder to satisfy the public, 
which graded the fighting strength of this 
force according to its own assumption, which, 
for a while, made France believe that said 
army would soon relieve it of the German 
occupation. Gambetta, unfortunately, med- 
dled with all its movements and wished to 
control every thing; even to commanding 
inferior officers to proceed without orders 
from their superiors. But Gambetta was 
Minister of War, and, as such, thought him- 
self a capable leader of the army. 
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These defects in Gambetta’s character arose 
mainly from his excess of enthusiasm not 
always tempered by judgment. In his early 
career he seemed to want moral greatness to 
finish out a character that in other respects 
was a true genius, and such a one as may be 
of profit to all nations, whether they are for 
or against him, because of the inspiration 
of his determined and patriotic energy. A 
Napoleon among his generals would soon 
have taken matters out of the Dictator’s 
hands, and controlled the fate of France with 
the forces brought together by the power of 
his organizing genius. When Gambetta saw 
approaching disaster he laid the blame of 
it on the soldiers, and wrote to Trochu, then 
in command of Paris: 

“You have forgotten the first law of rev- 
olutionary tradition, which commands the 
leaders of the army, wherever they may be, 
tosubmit to civiland not military authority.” 

With the downfall of the army of the East, 
the last great endeavor of France came to 
grief, and the separate scattered divisions 
every-where succumbed. The last great 
sortie of the Parisians occurred on the 19th 
of January, but was also a failure, and the 
universal defeat seemed to take away the 
last hope of success in any further resist- 
ance. But Gambetta did not even yet yield. 


He hastened personally to Lille in order, if 
possible, to inflame the North to further re- 
sistance and the fervent activity of the 
ministry of war reached its acme in the 
measures adopted to rescue the army of 
General Chanzy, defeated at Le Mans. At 
that moment the first rumors of peace began 


to circulate. These reports Gambetta pas- 
sionately resisted. In a letter to Jules Favre 
he summons the Parisians to yet one great 
and decisive battle. If this would be lost 
then it would be time to think of surrender- 
ing the capital. But in that case he claimed 
it to be his right to negotiate with the 
enemy. The capitulation of Paris was to be 
under no circumstances the surrender of 
France. ‘“‘ His own way,” he said “ was clear 
before him:” “To continue the war until the 
liberation of the country, and to adopt the 
safest and most regular method to sustain 
it—this must be our endeavor.” More than 
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ever he cherished the conviction that a pro- 
longation of the contest would exhaust the 
invaders and bring back to France its pros- 
perity. ‘We will force them to an occupa- 
tion which will be more destructive to them 
than to us. We will not expose the integ- 
rity of France, and at the first opportunity 
for a conflict in Europe we will be the allies 
of those who have to avenge themselves for 
the pretentions of the Germans.” 

This letter was dated the 27th of January, 
but it remained virtually without avail. 
On the 28th a truce was concluded, although 
Gambetta remained true to his convictions— 
that a war to the knife would finally be 
successful, and he did not budge from his 
position when the Parisian Government 
conclMded peace for all France. But he 
thereby declared as an error what he had 
hitherto maintained and struggled for. Who 
will maintain the justice of his assertion, 
that a Government, consisting of prisoners 
of war, as were the Parisians, may not treat 
of the Provinces that remained free from the 
enemy? Had he himself been convinced of 


this he should on no account have given 
up the battle, and have withdrawn with a 


protest. No one can know whether, after 
the fall of Paris, a still continued war would 
have gained more favorable terms. But 
Gambetta could not, for a time, be made to 
see that the nation would no longer follow 
him as Dictator, and his people now began 
to distrust him, and with a species of dissat- 
isfaction speak of him as “Ce Gambetta !— 
that Gambetta!” 

A national assembly was now to decide as 
to peace and war, and he issued a decree for 
the elections the 8th of February, which, 
without respect to persons, declared all men 
ineligible who, in any way, had been con- 
nected with the régime of Louis Napoleon. 
But in this way about half the nation was 
disfranchized. The Parisian Government, 
however, annulled it, and the Dictator suc- 
cumbed by withdrawing. His bearing thus 
shows the change from a sort of genial soar- 
ing to a retreat from the extreme conse- 
quences which were necessary to crown his 
work. With all his firmness and power of 


will, this stormy soul sometimes showed a 
Vou. I1.—9 
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certain weakness springing from the feeling 
of uncertainty and a want of clearness in 
his own mind. His natural element was 
the opposition to the power of persons and 
circumstances. As only few before him, he 
understood the secret of arousing the nation 
and making it serviceable to his purposes. 
For a lasting control, however, he needed 
that lofty repose so necessary to the highest 
confidence. It becomes the hero to bear op- 
posing circumstances with dignity and calm- 
ness, but to cut the Gordian knot with a 
sharp sword. But if Gambetta, in the en- 
tirety of his being, showed prominent weak- 
ness, his great parts were unmistakable. 
What he did few succeeded in doing before 
him; and that will also be done by but few 
after him. 

When the new Assembly met at Bordeaux 
with a view to settle on terms of peace, 
Gambetta’s occupation was clearly gone, 
and the country had returned to Thiers, so 
lately vilified, and even driven away. Now 
this great statesmen was found to be elected 
in no less than twenty-six different districts, 
showing an immense popularity, and un- 
bounded confidence in his judgment. This 
expression on the part of the people put 
matters entirely into the hands of Thiers, and 
closed the mouths of the impetuous men— 
Gambetta among others—who declared that 
France should not yield a stone of her for- 
tresses, nor a foot of her territory. Thiers 
accepted the inevitable, and endeavored to 
make the best of it, and the brilliant success 
which attended his patriotic endeavors in 
settling the conditions of peace and finally 
liberating the territory from the Germans and 
paying the fearful indemnity, overcame all 
opposition and made him the leading man in 
France, and the one in whom the Germans and 
all foreign nations had the most confidence. 

In the face of these stubborn facts Gam- 
betta gradually ceased his opposition, and 
began to assume a more moderate attitude in 
politics, and by the time Thiers became al- 
most by acclamation President of the Re- 
public Gambetta was found among his sup- 
porters. In the fierce discussions in the 
chambers, which daily seemed to threaten 
destruction to the nation, the latter was sur- 
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prised and gratified to find Gambetta calm- 
* ing the passions of the irreconcilable radi- 
cals, and bidding the troubled waters be 
still. In this way the “furious fool” of 
Thiers soon became of great assistance to 
the President, and a channel of communica- 
tion between him and the ultra-radical wing 
of the house. Gambetta’s conversion to 
honest and thoughtful, as well as judicious, 
measures did a great deal of good in calming 
the passions of dangerous men, and he soon 
became the leader of all the different shades 
of the left, and frequently led them in a 
solid column against the coalition of royal- 
ists. But the latter finally became so strong 
that Thiers could not carry his measures, 
and felt called on to resign, and retire from 
active duty. This left Gambetta more than 
ever leader of the Republican forces, who 
succeeded finally in blocking the course of 
MacMahon so completely that he dissolved 
the Chambers and appealed to the country 
for a new election. 

This great crisis completely consolidated all 
the wings of the Republican opposition, and 
brought even Thiers and Gambetta so closely 
together that they were often in counsel, and 
Thiers was accepted by them as the coming 
man in case MacMahon should resign or be 
driven away asa result of the canvass called 
for by himself. Thiers, in retirement, virtu- 
ally took command of the great electoral 
struggle by his advice and quiet words to the 
leaders, and Gambetta took the leading oar 
in public, with the clear understanding that 
the work was not for him, but with a view to 
put, if possible, Thiers in the place of Mac- 
Mahon. The honest liberalism of the coun- 
try had the most unbounded confidence in 
Thiers, but still feared Gambetta, not be- 
cause of what he was doing, but because 
of his record when Dictator in the dark 
days of his country. When his name was 
mentioned to the so-called honest Republi- 
cans as their leader, they would see his wild 
deeds, arising like specters, and fear that 
these things might return; and this was es- 
pecially the case with the rural population, 
to whom the clergy could present him as 
a communist and scare-crow. But Gam- 
betta bearing the liberal standard with the 
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device, “Thiers, the liberator of the terri- 
tory,” was the lion with his paws pared. 
Now, the endeavor of the Government 
was to show that this candidature of Thiers 
was merely a blind, and that all the time 
Gambetta was the man who would come to 
the front in case of success in the canvass, 
and, therefore, every utterance of Gambetta 
was watched with eagle eyes. The great 
Dictator was again in his element on the 
tribune and before the people in discussing 
the mighty issues of the canvass, and his 
greatest oratorical appeal was the famous 
speech made at the manufacturing town of 
Lille. Here a few political friends honored 
him with a banquet in so quiet a way that 
the doors were closed with a view of making 
it a quiet affair, and withdrawing it@rom 
the province of police supervision. But in 
the course of his address Gambetta gave 
such a masterly résumé of the history of the 
situation that all present joined in declaring 
that it struck the key-note of the struggle 
and must be made the battle-cry of the con- 
test. In brilliant periods Gambetta dis- 
cussed point after point with a calmness of a 
solid, thoughtful statesman, and let no word 
escape him until the close that it was possi- 
ble for the Government to lay hold of. In 
his majestic peroration, he said: 
“Gentleman, when the only authority be- 
fore which all must bow shall have given 
its verdict, do not believe that any one will 
be able to resist it. Do not believe that 
when the millions of Frenchmen, peasants, 
artisans, tradesmen, electors of free France, 
shall have made their choice, and in pre- 
cisely the terms in which the question is 
presented, do not believe when they shall 
have indicated their preference, and made 
known their will, do not believe that when 
so many millions of Frenchmen shall have 
spoken, that there will be any one, on whatever 
round of the political or administrative ladder 
he may be placed, who will be able to resist. 
When France shall have made heard her sov- 
ereign voice, believe it, gentlemen, it will be 
necessary to submit or resign—se soumettre ou 
se démettre” —literally to submit or demit. 
Now, these words make so capital a battle- 
ery, and are so grandly in French adapted 
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to rally the clans that they flew like wild- 
fire throughout France—and the great coun- 
try said, “Yes! submit to the voice of the 
people or demit,” that is, be off as soon as 
possible. 

And the truest test of the efficiency of 
this now famous formula was the way in 
which it struck between the joints of Mac- 
Mahon’s armor, who wished neither to sub- 
mit nor to resign. The speech was published 
in extract or in extenso in nearly all the Re- 
publican journals of the country, and the 
Government took the matter up finally and 
brought an action against Gambetta for com- 
mitting an “ offense” against the President of 
the Republic. Now, amore foolish movement 
for the Government, and a more desirable one 
for Gathbetta, could not have been imagined ; 
indeed, the great orator had spread his net, 
and stupid MacMahon had walked into it, and 
was caught. The summons to appear and 
answer, and all the proceedings of the court 
over and over again were thus laid in full be- 
fore entire France, and in the journals of every 
shade. We venture to say that no political 


speech was ever thus circulated by its ene- 


mies. And the profit of the matter was 
found in the fact that there was not an im- 
moderate or bitter expression in it. It was 
acalm and sensible argument to prove the 
grand result, namely, that as France votes 
so she desires to be obeyed, whether in high 
or low places, and no more stupid blunder 
could have been perpetrated by his foes 
than to present him to every household of 
the country as the defender of its voice. 

The ministry had succeeded in making 
Gambetta the opponent of the President 
and the hero of the entire Republican oppo- 
sition to his usurpation. When he appeared 
at the courts he was surrounded by a large 
number of prominent lawyers in their robes, 
and conducted in triumph to the prisoners’ 
stand. Gambetta was as calm as a Summer 
morning, and replied to the inquiries of his 
friends, “‘ This is the act of a government at 
bay; it is the beginning of the end of this 
ministry of combat.” The court was closed 
to all outsiders; not even the reporters of 
the journals were allowed to enter, as if this 
would in any way calm the excitement. 
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He was eighteen minutes under examina- 
tion, which was the most formal matter in 
the world, executed with great courtesy, all 
of which amounted to the simple acknowl- 
edgment on the part of Gambetta that he 
delivered the speech and ordered it pub- 
lished in his own journal—the Republique 
Frangaise. When Gambetta reappeared he 
was saluted by a large crowd with the cries, 
“Vive la Republique!” “ Vive Gambetta!” 
The decree of the court was a fine and im- 
prisonment for three months, which the 
mysteries of a certain French law gave him 
the choice to put off till a more convenient 
season, by which period he had again be- 
come a member of the new Chamber of Dep- 
uties; so the whole affair was a farce, gotten 
up for Gambetta’s special benefit, it would 
appear. 

In the mean while Gambetta was receiv- 
ing and following the counsels of Thiers 
until one day the latter failed to meet him, 
because inexorable death had put in a prior 
claim. Then France for a few days fairly 
reeled under the shock; for the Monarchists 
now said Gambetta alone is your man, and 
the nation at large fears him. But his wise 
counsels and the posthumous manifesto of 
Thiers restored the balance, placed Grevy 
at the head of the allied Republican ranks, 
and continued Gambetta in his chosen office 
of Tribune of the people; and in the mean 
while the canvass went on with a bitterness 
somewhat. tempered by the irreparable loss 
of the great Thiers. 

On,the eve of that eventful election, Gam- 
betta met some seven thousand of his con- 
stituents gathered in a large hall, the doors 
of which were closed before he began to 
speak, so that constructively it might be a 
private assembly, and addressed them thus: 
“T appear before you in the midst of general 
excitement, but do not forget that I am in 
the midst of my constituents. You know 
that I have come to raise my voice against 
the Cesarian policy of the 16th of May. I 
shall not refer to the origin of this date, for 
this is known to all France, and in the mo- 
ment that I am speaking the judgment in 
the trial has already been rendered. On the 
14th of October the continuance of the 
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Republic and the fruits of the entire French 
Revolution, as well as universal suffrage, are 
at stake.” The orator then demonstrated 
that the men of the 16th of May desired to 
falsify and cripple the right of universal 
suffrage. ‘But they will not succeed, for 
if universal suffrage were to declare against 
itself, then all order would disappear from 
France, for this were not only the humilia- 
tion of the voters, but also the degradation 
of the country.” Gambetta then makes it 
clear that in consequence of universal suf- 
frage as it now exists in France revolution is 
no longer possible. He also speaks of Thiers 
as being in favor of universal suffrage and 
the Republic, and therefore he was abused 
by hireling pens, and men had not hesitated 
to censure him because of his age, and even 
wished his death. But Paris has avenged 
him by accompanying his corpse en masse to 
the tomb, testifying thereby its gratitude 
and admiration. He then drew a lance 


against the aristocratic titles who affirm that 
Grévy, the leader of the Republicans, is an 
unknown man. 


Those who make this asser- 
tion are much less known than the celebrated 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

And of himself Gambetta said: “The 
country will not be misled by fine phrases. 
When it saw the spectacle of unity, concord, 
and discipline, when it saw with what haste 
and still what wisdom the Republican party 
found means to replace its leader, and even 
the most famous one of all, then it took con- 
fidence and was quiet. I venture to say 
that France has already sufficiently assumed 
the character of Republican nations in order 
to know that it needs no great genius to fill 
the first office of the State; for geniuses, it 
is said, are dangerous, but this does not af- 
firm that the opposite of genius may not 
also be dangerous. France knows that in a 
democracy where aristocratic prejudices are 
no longer fashionable, and where the feeling 
of duty has taken place of that of vanity, 
where law has replaced etiquette, where 
conscience has taken the place of intrigue,— 
the country knows that the first office of the 
State needs a tried intelligence, an upright 
conscience, a perfect loyalty, a man who is 
determined to do his duty, and nothing but 
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his duty. And in France, this land of honor 
and honesty, men will never be wanting. 

‘And now permit me a parenthesis regard- 
ing myself; it will be short, for I detest 
speaking of myself. Grant me a few words 
regarding the 363, who in a few days will 
return to their posts. A few days before 
the election I would not affirm that they 
will come back even more numerous if I 
were not certain of it. They say that we 
are radicals, but I say to you in the words 
of the distinguished Thiers, ‘they do not 
believe it.’ The country will put an end to 
the intrigues of the agents of the monarchy 
and the clerical party who are forcing on 
the country ‘official candidates,’ who are the 
empire, who hurled France into mire and 
blood after they had yielded Metz to the 
enemy.” Speaking of the men of the 16th 
of May, who promised their constituents at 
least three years of rest, Gambetta said 
amidst the general laughter of the hearers, 
“yes, tliree years of repose at whose expi- 
ration we shall have the deluge; when we 
shall feel that every moment that disappears 
carries with it a portion of our liberty, so 
that the circle in which we live tightens 
around us, as the leather garment of the 
Roman hero, which by shrinking crushed 
him to death.” 

Gambetta then paid his respects to the 
Clerical party of France in the most telling 
and thrilling terms: “The Ultramontanes 
have resolved to flee to France as their last 
stronghold. All European powers have by 
turns gotten rid of them. Even Austria 
shook off the yoke of the Concordat in 1855. 
Italy has found a way without infringing 
on the guarantees given to the head of the 
Church, to bring them to reason and secure 
to herself respect. Spain, while tossing on 
a bed of pain dealt them cruel wounds. 
Germany redoubles its efforts in order to free 
its Southern States from Ultramontane in- 
fluence. Holland, the ancient land of lib- 
erty, and England, with. her Saxon power, 
are resisting the excesses of Clericalism. 
And now while all Europe is on the watch 
against the Clerical party, it chooses France 
as the sphere of its activity. France seems 
to the Ultramontanes a domain that they 
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must conquer. From here they hope again 
to spread over that Europe that rejects them. 
Gentlemen, this terrifies me; and therefore 
I say to you with the same feelings of pas- 
sionate sincerity which animated me in the 
elections of 1870, I say to the country, to 
the electors, to universal suffrage, it is again 
a plebiscitum of the people that they de- 
mand from you, and which they hope to get 
by the ignorance of some and the indiffer- 
ence of others. I say and repeat as I did 
incessantly before the month of May, 1870, 
the people will decide on its own fate, and 
weal or woe will come forth from its verdict. 
They said to you in 1870 that your yes would 
be peace; we told you it would be war! 
They told you it would be permanence; we 
said it would be revolution. They said it 
would be the greatness of France; we told 
you it would be invasion. And the sur- 


prised, intimidated, or ignorant nation which 
was to be excused because the election oc- 
curred before the disaster, resigned itself 
into the hands of a master, and you know 
what followed. You know how rapidly the 


Nemesis that strides through history had 
delivered up and punished our unhappy 
land. Then every thing fell into ruins,— 
our armies as well as our government and 
administrations, our glory and our honor! 
(Great excitement and long continued ap- 
plause.) 

“Electors! now, as then, the world is in 
agitation. The Orient stands in fire and 
flames; the powers are watching each other; 
those who have sympathies or fears approach 
or withdraw, seek and measure each other 
with their eyes. Europe is in confusion; it 
feels that the horizon is pregnant with tem- 
pests. And can this very passion with which 
it day by day follows the phases of the 
drama being now enacted in our land be ex- 
plained by no other cause than sympathy 
for an unfortunate country trying again to 
elevate itself? We would have but little 
intelligence of State policy were we not to 
seek other reasons than mere sympathy in 
order to explain how it happens that the 
eyes of the world are now turned upon 
us. There are combinations of diplomacy, 
but why not add, it consists of envy, fear, 
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thirst for greatness, a feeling of self-preserva- 
tion, the instinct of a struggle for life,—in a 
word, it consists of every thing that causes 
nations to desire to rule and not be ruined. 
My dear fellow-citizens, when I look into 
the eyes of Europe and seek to discover what 
it most wishes and most fears, there comes 
to me the thought that it might be a 
France which would fall into the hands of 
the creatures of Ultramontanism, of theoc- 
racy, and the syllabus. When I see that 
Europe is possessed of this fear, let me also 
make known my own fears. I have no fear 
that an intelligent universal suffrage may not 
take due account of the attacks directed 
against it, but I do fear that a surprised 
and intimidated suffrage may not every- 
where give due weight to the teachings of 
the past. My dear fellow-citizens, on the 
day after uhe election may the conquered 
party not alone be this or that political 
party, hostile to the Republic, but the party 
which leads all others, covers them, disci- 
plines them, and conducts them to the 
contest,—the party which, we have declared 
our greatest enemy, which enemy is Clerical- 
ism. It is the duty of universal suffrage 
to prove to the world that Clericalism is 
defeated.” 

And the election finally proved this, for 
although four hundred members of the Left 
were not returned, as Gambetta had prom- 
ised, the Republicans have a Jarge majority, 
at which MacMahon not only trembled but 
finally yielded, for he saw himself obliged to 
change his ministry, that is, to submit, that 
he might not be obliged to “demit.” Gam- 
betta proved to be a prophet. And in his 
own words he thus declares the result of the 
election to a company of his constituents: 

“Tf France had been really free we would 
have had not three hundred and thirty Re- 
publicans, but the four hundred which I prom- 
ised, and, indeed, the whole chamber would 
have been Republican. If the elections had 
been as in free America, in Belgium, in Switz- 
erland, England, or Italy, we should have 
sent certainly four hundred and fifty Repub- 
licans. You know how matters were carried 
on, and you have seen how the Bonapartist 
agents have raised their heads. I repeat 
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it, emphatically—I had announced that four 
hundred Republican deputies would have 
been returned, but I took no account of the 
treachery and deceit practiced in several of 
the departments. In this respect I have in- 
formation from the most honorable men of 
the Senate that fills the heart with indigna- 
tion. But the history of these elections will 


be written; France and Europe shall under- 
stand them, and shall see the significance of 
the forty seats been taken from the majority. 

“But is it not, indeed, sad that our tor- 
mented and unhappy land should be tortured 
with Bonapartist candidates only seven years 
after Metz and Sedan? Repeat it, therefore, 
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every-where that the Republic has again ap. 
peared in this land in order to revive its 
fortunes and to restore its national honor, 
while the empire has arisen for the third 
time in order to bring France to ruin and 
leave it smaller than it received it.” 

Thus, with all the discouragements that 
have surrounded him, with the bitterest of 
opposition and a most unfortunate record, 
Gambetta still triumphs, and France contin- 
ues to admire his moderate course amid all 
the incitement to excess. If he can thus 
continue to control himself and the com- 
bined Republican forces, he will undoubt- 
edly be the coming man in France. 





BETWEEN THE LINES. 


ING the song of the singer, merrily ring the rhymes, 


Light is the Jay they tell us, light as its echoed chimes; 
Sing the song of the singer, mocking at doubt and fear, 
Catch the joy of its melody, let its daring beauty cheer ; 
Well that the mellow music may bear no hidden signs 
Of the broken heart of the poet, written between the lines. 


Watch the part of the player, bravely and deftly done, 
See the difficult height attained, the loud applauses won ; 


Weep with his passionate sorrow, thrill to his passionate bliss, 
Blending your joyous laughter with that happy laugh of his; 
Well that his marvelous acting dazzles, wins, refines ; 

Who thinks of the desperate effort, written between the lines? 


See the work of the painter, in coloring rare and rich, 

Give it its well-won homage, choose it the choicest niche; 
Hang it where it may render, as an artist’s best can do, 
Companionship in its beauty, delicate, pure, and true! 

Well that its silent loveliness, softness and thought combines; 
None read the bitter baffling strife, written between the lines: 


Watch the path of the prosperous, sunny and smooth and bright, 
Health and wealth to give it its full of sweetness and of light; 
See how the easy future is planned for the careless feet, 

Given each slight desire, flattered each vague conceit; 

Well that the outward surface gladness and peace enshrines; 
Who knows the tale of the skeleton, written between the lines ? 


If the singer dies in solitude, his songs sigh on as sweetly; 

If the statesman has a hearth disgraced, does he face the world less meetly ? 
So the artist’s touch is fine and sure; who heeds the hand that guides it? 
Does the player feel a fading life? his miming masking hides it, 

Cypress and rose and laurel, Fate’s reckless hand entwines ; 

Life reads the printed story—Death writes between the lines. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


ND during all Hugh’s crippled child- 

hood the yearly Winter visit of Aunt 

Patience to the city renewed the benediction 
of his Summer in the country. 

She was not a fashionable guest, though 
she came in the midst of the fashionable 
season. Her face showed marks of years 
and wrinkles of care. Her iron-gray locks 
had not reached the silvery stage, that softens 
the face, and would have been improved by 
dainty falls of lace. To such a head-dress 
she had once submitted at Mrs. Thorn’s sug- 
gestion, and had worn it through a stupid 
dinner party, at which she was the brighest 
woman present, only the other women were 
not bright enough to find it out. Some- 
times her brightness shone unmistakably ; 
but upon this occasion the new head-dress 
seemed to put her in shadow. She declined 
it forever after, and clung to her stiff Quaker 
cap, which made her somewhat rugged coun- 
tenance seem a trifle hard. 

“T felt like somebody else,” she explained 
to Florence, who told her the black lace was 
“so becoming.” “It seemed like building 
a Gothic turret on the old Thorn farm-house, 
and expecting it to put on the airs of a mod- 
ern villa. It made me think of myself, 
which always spoils one’s pleasure. I felt 
ashamed, as if I had forgotten my best cap 
and borrowed your city finery.” 

“You looked very handsome in it, not- 
withstanding,” said Florence. 

“Very likely,” she answered ; “ but it fright- 
ened away my thoughts. My common sense 
refused to abide under it. The few ideas 
I have are used to living in this old nest,” 
she added, lovingly patting her cap-border 
with her fat white hands. 

Old Rachel, a gaunt Vermont woman, who 
had been one of the hand-maidens on the 
Thorn Farm for many years, had been heard 
to say: 

“Miss Patience was a trifle sot in her 
ways.” Rachel likened her to what she 
called “a cooky-nut, kind o’ hard appearin’, 





with a reg’ lar shell of common sense ; but all 
white and wholesome and sweet inside, and 
full of the milk o’ human kindness.” 

And there was some truth in this likeness, 
for the mistress of Thorn Farm had a strength 
of conviction and judgment that would have 
seemed severe had they not been tempered 
by motherly tenderness, that could not rest 
without some human being to “do for.” 
And life had brought her abundant oppor- 
tunity for self-spending. She knew the lux- 
ury of waiting upon every class of unfor- 
tunates, save one, and would surely have 
followed her benevolent instinct, and have 
married some poor soul because he needed a 
wife, but that the time never came when 
she could have assumed new duties without 
abandoning the old. Of such abandonment 
she was wholly incapable, never having been 
known to exchange her burden for a lighter 
one or to divide it with another. 

A rumor had come down, nobody knew 
how, that she would have married a young 
clergyman of Thornton, if her brother’s wife 
had not taken that inopportune time to die, 
leaving the two little fellows, Richard and 
Robert, motherless, and their father help- 
lessly bereft. 

Then Aunt Patience had come to them 
full of vigor and courage and youth. She 
bore up her brother’s fainting heart and tried 
to be a mother to his children. 

Her brother was a gentleman, as “Old 
Squire Thorn,” his father, had been before 
him, and Patience Thorn was essentially a 
gentlewoman. 

The homestead abounded in solid, old- 
fashioned comfort. The time was when the 
Thorns, father and sons, had passed their 
time, the young men in the fields, the old 
one in the saddle, riding from farm to farm, 
superintending the laborers and managing 
the land themselves. But Richard’s father 
had been sent to college and educated for 
the bar. He followed his profession through 
early manhood, and only removed to Ver- 
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mont when the old place came into his pos- 
session. He rented or sold the farms, and 
reduced the homestead to a few hundred 
acres, easily managed by a trusted farmer, 
who rejoiced in the name of Silas Stubbs. 

, Silas had begun his career by doing 
“chores” on the Thorn place, when he was 
a little freckled, barefooted boy. He was 
short and heavy, and easily put out of breath. 
In his youth he used to bring his milk pails 
to Rachel, who was “choring” even then in 
dairy and kitchen. She was long and lean, 
and had red hair, which she twisted up in 
a small knot like a door-knob at the back of 
her head. When Silas lingered to take 
breath, something, it must have been the 
vanity of her sex, made her fancy he stopped 
for a look andanod ather. But the maiden 
banged and rattled the pans as she washed 
them, drowning his attempts at conversa- 
tion, and giving no reason for her discourag- 
ing conduct, save that she “knew on which 
side her bread was buttered, and would 
rather work for wages for Miss Thorn than 
for nothin’ for ‘Stubby Sigh.’ ” 

So “Stubby Sigh” looked elsewhere and 


had better luck; and had lived now many 
years in the brick farm-house at the foot of the 


lane. And another Silas—a second edition 
of the first, bound in blue drilling—drove 
home the cows for Aunt Patience as his father 
had driven them home for hers. There were 
other little ‘‘Stubbses ” in plenty, with tow- 
heads, and eyes shining like blue glass beads. 
Their only use in life seemed to be to tor- 
ment Nancy, their mother, and to fly out, 
tumbling one over the other in an indis- 
criminate scramble of arms and legs, each 
striving to be first to open the gate when 
Miss Patience passed that way. 

It may have entered the mind of both 
elderly maidens, Patience and Rachel, that 
as a principle in art, even as fine a model as 
Silas Stubbs could be too often duplicated ; 
but this doubt did not prevent regard for 
the welfare of the little folk at the end of 
the lane. In the case of Miss Patience it 
showed itself in her effort to keep their toes 
warm by ceaseless knitting, in what she 
called “her lazy time” between the sunset 
and the dark. In Rachel it was revealed 
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in tireless nursing and fretting if they were 
sick, and tireless scolding and setting them to 
rights, whenever she could leave her own 
work and light upon them unawares. Nancy, 
their mother, was weakly and generglly tired 
out with the work and the worriment, and 
when the boys overran her utterly, she had 
only to threaten to send for Rachel, of whom 
they stood in wholesome awe. Poor Rachel! 
She was sorry for Nancy, and was always 
saying to herself, “ef I’d a hed him, only 
think what she’d ’a’ been spared!” She 
would n’t “a hed him,” as she called it, for 
his weight in gold, yet she could not help 
feeling responsible for all that followed in 
the wake of her refusal. So she lent a hand 
many a day to tidy his home, and though 
she never hurt the children, she was always 
“just a goin’ ter,” and her invariable fare- 
well to Nancy was: 

“Now, Mis’ Stubs, ef them boys worrit 
ye, jest send for me, and they better not let 
me come down to’em, unless they want to 
be set down hard!” 

That Patience Thorn was a gentlewoman 
was, to her mind, no excuse for idle hands. 
“Mothering” the boys and her brother, “ the 
poor inflicted jedge,” as Rachel called him, 
was more than sentiment to her. She not 
only directed lessons and manners and mor- 
als, but she nursed them in scarlet fever and 
croup. She “droveout the measles,” aiding 
the exorcism by watching, witch-like over a 
night lamp, the simmering sage tea. She 
coaxed the whooping cough, patting it 
through the back of its gasping victim, 
and sweetened the gruels to their unwilling 
lips by telling them “Auntie made it her 
own self.” She bought patterns of jackets in 
the city and improvised places for more 
pockets; and when the little trousers suf- 
fered from tree or fence climbing, she patched 
as patiently as did that mother of many 
bairns at the foot of the lane. More than 
that, as the judge was much away, and cared 
less for keeping things in order now that his 
wife was gone, she gradually came to have 
more care of the place herself. It matters 
little what good things come to us in life, we 
are only grateful when we get what we want, 
and alas, not always then. 
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The judge wanted his departed wife, and 
was all unconscious that his sister did more 
for him in many ways than his wife had 
ever done, or that the doing could be to her 
any thing but a delight. 

The minister, tired of waiting, had mar- 
ried, and took himself off to the great world 
beyond the Thornton hills, and every one 
noticed it but the one man who ought to 
have noticed. It never entered the widow- 
er’s mind that his sister was giving her best 
years to him, or that she stood between him 
and the personal cares and discomforts that 
drive a man, far more frequently than love 
draws him, to the solace of a second marriage. 
If in doing this she let slip her love and her 
youth, he never knew it. Indeed, how should 
he, since she never told him? 

Gradually, Silas, the farmer, came more 
and more to her for direction in the conduct 
of the farm, while her brother played with 
his profession or pined over his books. As 
he grew feebler, even his boys wearied him; 
and Patience became futher and mother both 
long before their father died. When that 
event occurred, they were young men and 
away at college. She nursed her brother 
though a weary invalidism, about which she, 
talked but little when the boys came home 
for their vacation; and when at last he died, 
she was his comforter and theirs. 

Many years had passed since all this hap- 
pened. ‘The farms were sold, and the father’s 
handsome property divided between the sons, 
but the old homestead remained in the hands 
of Patience Thorn. 

Here she reigned supreme with Rachel, 
loyal within doors, and Silas, loyal without. 
The poor homes in the vicinity supplied her 
need of occupation. She was not content 
with giving, but seemed to have a mission 
of reconstruction. She fought in the vil- 
lages and farms with dirt, with bad cooking, 
with intemperance, and with the deadly 
shiftlessness, born of the other three. 

She chided energetically, and gave bounti- 
fully. Had she lived in our day, the tramp 
would have been fed at her back door, but 
he would have been exhorted vigorously the 
while. 


As it was, she made up for lack of tramps 
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by ever active interest in fugitive slaves. 
The underground road had no station where 
passengers stopped more frequently for re- 
freshments, and many a dusky face smiled 
up through grateful tears and “bressed de 
Lord for his massys”’ under her roof. 

She was an Abolitionist of the most un- 
compromising sort, and would have been 
quite equal to bearing a banner in the army 
of any John Brown who proposed to march 
on to what she called, “the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

Full as she was of the spirit of the early 
crusaders, yet, as she acknowledged with 
shame, however earnestly she prayed, the 
Lord never seemed to take away her physi- 
cal repugnance to the dusky race. One aft- 
ernoon when Rachel had finished her work 
and had put on a clean apron and gone down 
the lane to sit an hour with Nancy, who was 
always behind hand with her week’s mend- 
ing, their conversation had turned upon this 
subject, and Rachel said: 

“Now, we all has our crosses, Mis’ Stubbs, 
and babies seems to be yourn, and the ack- 
shins of that Black Tom was mine for a 
spell; and Miss Patience,—now, there’s no 
use denyin’ on’t, niggers is hern. Why, 
they might as well be pizen, Nancy, she 
hates to touch ’em so.” 

“But she calkerlates to get over that by 
makin’ herself shake hands ‘and puttin’ of 
"em inter her own pew, and parsin’ the mug 
to them first at love-feast. I seen her myself, 
last time,” said Nancy. 

“So did I;” answered Rachel, “ she looked 
at that yaller mug and kinder slid it round 
to another pint, and then, all of a suddint, 
jerked it back and put her lips on the very 
spot t’ old black Polly did.” 

“Well, that would a ben enough to give 
me a turn any way,” said Nancy. 

“Sure enough, Mis’ Burns, that cross 0’ 
hern was jest as reely a cross as ’t would be 
to me t’ eat that bread and molasses, that 
young one’s a daubin’ the floor with.” And 
with this parting fling at Nan’s untidy ways, 
Rachel stalked up the lane, muttering as 
she went, 

“T would n’t harrer up her feelin’ for the 
world by tellin’ on her Silas ever wanted me; 
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but one thing I will say, if I’d a hed him, 
them young ones o’ his’n would n’t hev’ et 
bread and molasses off my kitchen floor. 

“Nancy ’d be a likely woman ef the Lord 
would take outen her the shiftlessness and 
dirt. Miss Patience thinks she’s converted, 
and she told me herself she indelged a feeble 
hope, but she’s jest as easy and slip-shod, 
as fur’s as I see, ’sef she’d never met with a 
change.” 

Thornton was a typical New England 
town, where nearly all that was cultured, or 
belonged to the old families, was Unitarian; 
and nearly all that was not Unitarian was 
Calvinistic, leaving only a handful of no- 
bodies to belong to the little Wesleyan 
Church. Among these nobodies appeared 
regularly Patience Thorn, for, strange as it 
may seem, she was a Methodist. 

Far back in the days of her grandfathers, 
a village grew up among the farms and they 
called it “'Thorn’s Four Corners.” Near it 
the river turned the wheel ofa mill. Through 
it, twice a week a stage-coach rattled, bring- 
ing the mail and the one newspaper, to be 
lent from house to house. 

The greatest day in the early history of 
the Corners was that of the “raising” of 
a building in which there was to be “ meetin’” 
on Sundays, and on week-days the sessions 
of a “ deestrick” school. 

The Squire Thorn of that day, I am sorry 
to say, furnished the men at the feast that 
followed the “ raisin’ ” something far stronger 
than water to drink. The Squire Thorn of 
afew generations later, who built with his 
own money the Unitarian church on the 
site of this school-house, had so far improved 
on his ancestors that he would not have a 
man employed upon the building who had 
not signed the Washingtonian pledge. 

By this time the village was quite a thriv- 
ing town. The same stream that turned one 
wheel has been forced to turn a dozen. The 
forest timbers were being metamorphosed 
in noisy manufactories into pails for the 
milk and tubs for the butter. Great laden 
wagons went creaking over the roads to the 
nearest railway, burdened with backs and legs 
and arms of chairs for the furniture dealers in 
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the cities. New roads, opened up to the heart 
of the mountains, filled the hills and vales 
with tourists. And with all these changes 
had come a change of name, or rather two 
changes; for “ Thorn’s Four Corners,” be- 
came “ Thorn’s Town,” when the new church 
rose at the head of the Common; and time 
softened Thorn’s Town to Thornton on the 
lips of the Yankee dwellers. 

And all through the years, down to the 
time of Patience, the Thorns’ pew in the 
Unitarian church had never before been un- 
occupied. When she took her seat in the 
little “‘Methody meetin’ ’us,” every body 
marveled but nobody murmured; for Pa- 
tience carried an unsectarian purse, and the 
Unitarian poor had no diminished donation. 
Rachel discovered Methodistic tendencies in 
herself soon after the change in her mis- 
tress,—yet she said, “There was no airthly 
reason for Miss Patience’s leavin’ the meetin’ 
’us she was brought up to; ’t was enough to 
make her gran’ther’s bones rise right outen 
his coffin.” 

“But you can’t reason with her, 
Nancy,” she added ruefully. ‘“She’s sot 
in her ways, like the old squire, and always 
did and always will go where she thinks 
they need her most,—and that’s the upshot 
o’ the whole matter!” 

But Aunt Patience went her way undis- 
turbed, and ever busy, energetic, sincere, and 
self-forgetful, she glided through the years, 
while her face took on its wrinkles and her 
hair its threads of white. If she pined for 
her minister to soothe and comfort and cod- 
dle, it did not keep a healthy red from creep- 
ing through the softness of her cheeks like 
the tint on a full ripe apple. There was 
about her the exhilaration that seems to 
belong toacrisp day in Autumn after the 
first frosts appear; yet she was so gentle 
with all her activity that she was more like 
the Quaker dame of the olden time than the 
traditional Yankee old maid. Matronly and 
care-taking from her youth up, motherliness 
was instinctive and natural. None knew 
this better than her boys, Richard and Rob- 
ert, who came to her when in their school 


-and college vacations for all a mother’s love 


and care. 
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Their education completed, Richard, the 
elder, entered at once upon a business career. 
He was young, strong, and ambitious. Be- 
lieving wealth to be a stepping-stone to all 
other success, he resolved to possess it. He 
began by an overestimate of its power based 
on his knowledge of some of his father's po- 
litical disappointments, when money had 
triumphed over moral and _ intellectual 
strength. He meant to start right and se- 
cure the money first, not as an end, but as a 
means to whatever might follow. He had 
Aunt Patty’s practical sense, her courage, 
and her tenderness of heart, but he lacked 
her loyalty to God and love to man. She 
was anxious about him; for she remembered 
how well all had gone with his father when 
he prospered and had what his heart de- 
sired. She remembered, too, how ill he had 
borne disappointment and bereavement, and 
had prayed that Richard might not resemble 
him in this. Up to the present time he had 
never been crossed, nor made to resign his 
will, nor doubt his ability to control events 
and circumstances. He took his fortune to 


the city, and believing in his power to quad- 


ruple it, he took that of his younger brother 
also. Robert was like their mother, and 
the two boys had loved each other tenderly 
since Richard had held his little brother by 
both hands; and taught him, a toddling, 
golden-haired baby, to take his earliest steps. 
No two boys could have been more unlike 
in tastes and desires. Robert could neither 
care for business nor be eager for money. 
An earnest student in his boyhood, he grew 
up loving nature and books; full of kindly 
impulses and of a dumb sort of poetry that 
was felt like an atmosphere about him, 
though it never found utterance in words. 
He was glad to leave his fortune in his 
brother’s hands, trusting in him and in his 
power to make it grow, but for himseif, he 
wanted a different life. He pursued the 
study of medicine; the love of which he 
said was born of sympathy with the distress 
to which Aunt Patience introduced him on 
her rounds among the poor. He caught 
even then, some of her spirit, and told her 
he “should make the sick ones all well when 
he grew to be a man.” 
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Rachel, too, took him with her in her 
gatherings of what she called “ yarbs,” with 
bunches of which she annually adorned her 
room, to have them “ handy when any one 
was sick.” Never was ivy trained more 
lovingly round gems of painting in lady’s 
boudoir than were old Rachel’s “ yarbs’”’ 
festooned from nail to nail across her pa- 
pered wall. She even gazed at her thin 
vizage in her little looking-glass through 
bunches of tanzy, which adorned its frame. 
This style of decoration Rachel employed 
because she could see some “ use in it,” but 
she made the boy abandon his Autumn leaves 
and ferns and scarlet berries that “jest made 
a litter for nothin’.’” And Robert sympa- 
thized with the collection and enjoyed the 
decoration, and learned to know all Ra- 
chel knew of the uses of “ yarbs,” at an age 
when most boys do not know one weed from 
another. 

When the study of his profession was fin- 
ished he went abroad and lingered year 
after year, studying, practicing in hospitals, 
following at times the track of conflicting 
armies, binding up the wounded, com- 
forting the dying. But he lived like a 
man without personal ambition, caring 
neither for riches nor fame. His gentleness, 
his delight in beauty, his keen sense of pres- 
sent enjoyment or suffering, were charcter- 
istics largely reproduced in Hugh, his broth- 
er’s only son, but in him they were combined 
with the ambition and energy belonging to 
Richard himself. 

With Robert’s going abroad came the first 
long separation to the brothers. Richard 
prospered in his business career, prompted 
by success to ever greater efforts. Social 
life opened brightly before him, and the 
young merchant entered it with a zest sec- 
ond only to that given to his business. 
In the glow of his first success when every 
thing promised a brilliant future, he had 
married. Dazzled by an attractive face and 
manner, vain of being sought of many mam- 
mas, and kindly regarded by many daugh- 
ters, his knowledge of women confined to 
Aunt Patience and the society ladies of a 
great metropolis, he made his choice. His 
wife was “five years his senior. She was the 
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daughter of a senator, once prominent and 
powerful in political circles, the flavor of 
whose popularity was still strong enough to 
season any scheme which might benefit a 
son-in-law. It had secured for his daughter’s 
former husband a good position under gov- 
ernment pay, through which he had been 
enabled to leave a handsome little fortune. 
He left one little daughter, Florence Reade, 
now grown to be the young lady in Richard 
Thorn’s household. 

We do not say that the three possessions, 
a political papa, a private fortune, or a 
pretty child, so enhanced the young wid- 
ow’s value in the eyes of her lover as largely 
to influence his choice, but two of them were 
not drawbacks certainly. If, in the cireum- 
stances there was any advantage, why might 
he not secure it as well as leave it for an- 
other? If he did not love her, as Aunt Pa- 
tience once suggested, he certainly did not 
love any one else, and, possibly, he would 
never love as once he had fancied he could. 
To his blinded eyes it seemed a very desir- 
able step, and he took it, and found it, 
on the whole, not unpleasant. He who had 
been so welcome in other peoples’ houses, 
liked to welcome guests to a beautiful home 
ofhisown. He liked the material expression 
of wealth, and congratulated himself on hay- 
ing made as brilliant a marriage as he could 
have expected to make. And so he had, 
and a far better one than he deserved, for 
consciously or unconsciously, he had made 
his first sacrifice of conviction to expediency. 
It did not take him long to find the taste of 
ashes in his dead-sea fruit, nor did he need 
Aunt Patience to remind him that harvest 
and seed are ever alike in kind. 

What Clara Thorn may have had to be- 
stow upon her former companion no one 
knows except the man who has gone where 
he will not tell. She brought to Richard 
Thorn worn nerves, a jealous exacting tem- 
per, a heart longing for affection, yet inca- 
pable of trust,—a diseased imagination, that 
made her fancy she sacrificed herself even 
while she demanded self-sacrifice from others. 
Such qualities, in action, were enough to 
chafe and fret a sweeter soul than Richard 
Thorn’s. He met them bravely at first, now 
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conciliating, now combating, resolved to re- 
sist the destruction of the pleasures and de- 
lights of his home. Sometimes he fancied 
the hydra-headed discontent subdued, but it 
ever reappeared in some new form of griey- 
ance, more irritating and depressing than 
before. So it ended at last in silent endur- 
ance of that which God’s grace only could 
have cured, and in an attempt to live as if 
the trial did not exist. He no longer seemed 
to yield, but the extent to which her spirit 
modified his life she never knew. He was 
kind to Clara and most considerate of her 
child, but resigned all hope of making either 
love him. He could have become warmly 
attached to the little Florence, but her 
mother regarded their exchanges of tender- 
ness as so much subtracted from herself, 
and as the child grew older, without know- 
ing how, her mind became imbued with the 
mother’s dissatisfaction and distrust. 

When Hugh was born, and Mrs. Thorn 
saw his father’s delight in the boy, her jeal- 
ousy extended even to the helpless child, to 
whom her manner cooled when she saw him 
happy in his father’s arms. Yet, with all 
this capacity for worrying the family life, 
till it was worse by far than such dread 
things as silence and death, she wanted to 
be loved, and had spasms of pitiful pleading 
with each for the affection she had no power 
to retain. 

That this discipline did not send Richard 
to God was the grief of Aunt Patience’s 
years, and the burden of her prayers. That 
he grew controlled and unsocial under it 
was not surprising. Only a shallow or a 
stolid nature could have borne it without 
terrible strain, and he possessed both sensi- 
tiveness and depth. So it ended in the pour- 
ing of all the reserved force of his affection 
upon his crippled boy, who read only too 
well the real truth of his father’s heart, and 
spoke advisedly when he told the dear old 
doctor: “‘ Papa has nobody but me!” , 

Disappointed in love, in home, and now 
in the career of his son, it was only shortly 
before the opening of our tale that wealth 
had begun to disappoint him also. Early 
in their married life his wife had insisted on. 
a particular investment of her own fortune, 
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somewhat against the better judgment of 
her husband. The investment proved un- 
fortunate, and with a temper most incon- 
sistent with facts, but quite consistent with 
her own character, she had never failed to 
hold him responsible for her loss. It was in 
vain he recalled her decision which had gov- 
erned his actions, and his objections and re- 
monstrances. She never reasoned; she only 
bewailed, and chided him now for consent- 
ing; though she would never have ceased 
to chide had he not permitted her to do as 
she would with her own. 

He had, however, always intended to re- 
store to her this amount and to provide for 
Florence, and had even tried to comfort her 
with a promise; but he might as well never 
have made it, for any comfort she would 
allow herself to take. And of late so severe 
had been the financial pressure that it had 
been quite impossible for him to withdraw 
from other interests the amount that would 
restore to her intact that which her own 
willfulness had made a total loss. He could 
not bear to tell her this, and yet some demon 


of discontent seemed to prompt her never to 


let the matter rest. Did he chance to ob- 
ject to any glaring extravagance on the part 
of Florence or look surprised at the amount 
of her demands, Mrs. Thorn was ready to 
suggest that “if she had her own she would 
not need to burden him with the wishes of 
her child.” Did he give to charities or the 
Church? she “ wondered how he could rob 
his own for strangers.””’ Did he economize? 
she questioned “if he were going to fail be- 
fore her fortune was restored,” and so on, un- 
til the harassment was wearing indeed. And 
all this was pressing on his mind in these 
nights as he paced the deck of the ship, after 
Hugh was fast asleep in his berth. Should 
he fail or should he die, no one would ever 
be able to persuade Mrs. Thorn that he had 
not defrauded her. In the wailings of her 
self-pity his good name would never be safe, 
if by blaming him some weak listener would 
pity her the more. 

Then, too, his brother might be dying. 
In all these years Robert had never with- 
drawn the original fortune left with Richard 
in his business. Under his skillful manage- 
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ment it had at first greatly increased. At 
intervals, as Robert had withdrawn his in- 
come and received his account of profits, he 
had directed the use of certain sums in in- 
vestments that could not be affected by the 
exigencies of the business. 

This precaution Robert had felt needful 
for the protection of his child, while his ap- 
preciation of the fact that Richard performed 
all the labor and carried all the care for 
both made him reluctant to deprive him of 
the use of the bulk of his capital. But re- 
cent losses had often recalled to Richard’s 
mind this sum thus set aside at Robert’s 
express command, It was large enough to 
relieve his embarrassments and to set at rest 
forever the clamor of his wife. He could 
not help recalling what he might have done 
with it ere now if Robert had not been in 
such haste to withdraw it. The thought of 
using it had never entered his mind. He 
had cheated his own soul out of love and 
happiness and home, but he had never cheated 
any human being out of money. His in- 
tegrity was of a hard, old-fashioned type, 
fostered up among the Vermont hills by the 
uncompromising training of such a soul as 
that in Patience Thorn. Sin might be strong 
enough to overthrow it; but so far the slow 
sting of tormenting tempers had not under- 
mined his moral strength. He would have 
held his right hand in the flames sooner than 
let it touch the portion of his brother’s child ; 
that is, he believed he would, and so did 
Aunt Patience, and so would every one be- 
lieve who knew him. 

There was no lack of love in his heart for 
Robert, and his soul was harassed by the 
fear that he would die, and he could not 
fail to see that whether he died or recovered, 
the time approached for a separation of their 
financial interests, which meant the with- 
drawal of his brother’s share from the al- 
ready crippled firm. If Robert would only 
live he would talk to him, and so arrange 
that he could retain possession until his losses 
could be retrieved. If Robert died, it would 
bring bitter sorrow to him, and he felt it 
would bring financial ruin as well. 

Richard had never seen this only child of 
his brother; for their separation had been 
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one of many years. At first the ocean was 
between them; and later, when Robert came 
home, as he did now and then to visit, he 
chose the Summer time, for the residence in 
warmer climes had enervated a naturally 
delicate constitution until he could not bear 
the chill of Northern Winters. Even in 
early Autumn he shivered by Aunt Patty’s 
open fire; and she saw in him the upspring- 
ing seeds of the disease that had taken his 
mother and many of her race before her. 
She knew too well the meaning of the little 
cough, the brightening eye and cheek, to 
urge him to remain, and was not surprised 
when he wrote her that he should make his 
home hereafter in the sunny climate of the 
South. 

She was perhaps the only one of all his 
friends who would not have been sur- 
prised by the contents of that letter to Rich- 
ard; for she knew long ago that the young 
man was doomed, and had prayed for him 
often and often in the silence of the night. 
She wrote to him frequently, and never with- 
out dwelling upon the crying sin of the 
South, and reminding him of her detestation 
of the system, and warning him “never to 
fall into its snare.” ‘How could she ever 
rest,” she asked, “if one whom she had reared 
and loved, one of her own dear boys, should 
enter upon such shame as the owning of 
slaves involved?’ And he wrote back kindly 
always, and sometimes told her “he would 
have nothing to do with slavery, if he could 
help it, and would only buy slaves to free 
them, or to send them to her to be comforted 
and spoiled.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Dvurine one of his Winters in Italy Rob- 
ert Thorn had found him a wife, whose rare 
charms were sufficient grounds for his rare 
devotion. Nothing could have been more 
romantic than their meeting. Young Thorn 
had been spending weeks in and around the 
Bay of Naples, often alone, often in company 
with Italian fishermen and villagers, avoiding 
as much as possible the common track of the 
tourist. He wanted the life in the open air, 
and the communion with nature; he liked the 
solitude of the mountains, and the companion- 
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shipof simple, kindly folk. His fishing-boat 
anchored now in the Bay of Pozzuoli, and 
now drifted under the shadow of Ischia. He 
loved to climb the bare rocks of Capri, and 
to lie for hours in the bottom of his boat in 
the mysterious stillness and gloom of the 
Blue Grotto. He sat and dreamed in silent 
Pompeii, until the dead city woke to life again 
under the touch of his fancy. He explored 
the dark corridors and temples of buried 
Herculaneum. He trod the mighty lava- 
fields of Vesuvius, and struggled up the 
ashen cone to gaze into the yawning throat 
of the burning mountain. He stood on the 
very edge of the crater, with the hot earth 
charring the end of his staff, and felt the 
feverish breath that came hissing up from 
the throat of the mighty monster. He had 
in him the stuff of which poets are made, 
only he had no voice or utterance for what 
he felt so keenly. Nature and humanity 
were unsealed books to his eyes, but his lips 
were dumb. He would spend long days 
among the goats on the heights above Sor- 
rento, or in the ruined temples of Pestum, 
and need no companicnship save that of his 
guide and his dog. Amid the soft air of 
these countries his cough did not trouble 
him at night, and he could breathe freely 
by day. 

It was during one of these rambles, that 
night-fall found him in the mountains, that 
tower behind the sea-girt village of Amalfi. 
Very dark and bare and bleak they rise by 
night; too barren for olive or vine. ‘They 
are covered with crags of rock. They are 
crossed only by tracks, almost too steep for 
the sure-footed goats. 

Here and there, the remains of an old 
Roman road offer weary feet, flat, worn pave- 
ments for a few hundred yards; but all 
trace of the temples to which they led are 
gone—gone, as completely as are the war- 
riors of the triumphal processions that came 
bringing their captives with them, to cele- 
brate their victories at these mountain 
shrines. 

Seen from the valley or the sea, these tree- 
less heights seem wrapped in masses of soft- 
est tinted silks, fold on fold; taking every 
imaginable delicate shade under the light 














of the changing hours. To watch them 
while the colors faded, was a daily delight to 
Robert Thorn. He could easily fancy the 
hills alive with great hearts pulsating under 
the kisses of the sun, and preparing for night 
and sleep, as they threw off garments of 
gold and purple, and wrapped themselves in 
tender tints of gray. He made pictures for 
himself. at such times; and saw his mother’s 
face and that of Aunt Patience smiling out 
of visions of the green hills of Vermont, 
clothed in their royal October hues. And 
this particular evening, in watching the 
heights above Sorrento, from the mountain 
path among the crags of Amalfi, he lingered 
and dreamed too long. The night closed 
swiftly around him. The rocks, that looked 
like specters robed in changing mist an hour 
before, seemed like black monsters towering 
in his track. The twinkling lights of the 
valley were lost in the heavy Campagna fog, 
and he realized it was too late and too dark 
to attempt to descend the cliffs alone. 

In Amalfi, as in other places, he preferred 
the life of the people, to that of the hotel, 
and took lodgings in an Italian family, rich 
enough to provide him comfortable food and 
a clean bed, and poor enough to be glad of 
the opportunity and anxious to serve him. 

There was little hunting among the hills, 
and he took his rifle and his dog in his ram- 
bles more from habit than for use. He had 
given his gun at sunset to Fernando, or 
“Nando,” as he was called, a son of his hos- 
tess, who was proud and happy to be his 
guide, and had sent him home to bid his 
mother to have supper ready for him at 
dark. 

He was glad to be rid of the boy during 
the quiet hours, though he enlivened the 
long day with endless talk and song. He 
was a fine young fellow of the type, half 
mountaineer, half-fisherman, so often found 
in the vicinity of Naples, equally at home 
in his boat on the bay, or wandering with 
the goats among the barren hills. 

As he bounded away leaving the man 
alone with his dreams, Thorn’s eye followed 
him in half envy of his rude health and the 
light heart that sang and sang, sending back 
from the winding path the notes of Santa 
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Lucia (a favorite Sorrento song), or strain of 
the Ave Maria they were singing at that 

hour of vespers in the village church below. 

Faster and faster he went, making all speed 

to gain a moment longer at the gate, with 

the dark-eyed daughter of a fisherman, who 

had won his boyish heart. 

Hardly had Robert given himself up to 
the enjoyment of the hour, careless of the 
passing time, when he was roused by a 
sudden blackening of the sky, the growl of 
the thunder, and an almost simultaneous 
burst of rain. 

It was the sharp beginning of one of the 
sudden Summer storms, certain to be shunned 
by all to whom their fury is known. 

As the darkness settled about him, he 
wished he had kept the boy, or at least the 
dog which, evidently, not relishing the 
order to wait till dark for his supper, had 
trotted away after his young master. 

After much wandering in ineffectual efforts 
to keep the path, he decided to creep into 
the first shelter and wait for the early dawn. 
The black clouds gathered so heavily about 
him that he seemed to touch them, when, as 
he moved cautiously forward, a flash of 
lightning revealed the very refuge he seemed 
to need,—a crevice between the almost per- 
pendicular cliffs, wide enough for the passage 
of two men abreast. 

One side was protected by an overhanging 
rock, and he crept under, feeling rather 
than seeing, that a few feet from the en- 
trance the ravine was closed by bowlders and 
rocks, which had apparently fallen at some 
time from the cliff above. Against one of 
these he leaned, protected from the rain, 
while the wind whistled and howled in the 
crags above him, and his mind, rallying from 
the sense of personal discomfort, began to 
enjoy the grandeur of the scene. 

Suddenly, through the roar of the wind, 
he heard a low sob and cry, like the voice of 
a child in distress. His heart stood still long 
enough to hear the words, ““O madre mia! 
madre di Dio, abba pieta di mi? datemi suc- 
corso!” and at the same instant he felt a 
hand pressing upon his shoulder from be- 
hind. A little stifled shriek of terror ac- 
companied the touch, which was at once 
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withdrawn. Instantly there flashed upon 
him the thought that some poor shepherd 
girl, benighted and frightened at the storm, 
had sought the shelter before him, and he 
felt all about him cautiously to find his 
companion in distress, but his outstretched 
arms touched only the damp rocks on every 
side. The touch had come from behind him; 
and behind him was only the flat fragment of 
a rock rising almost perpendicularly, and pre- 
venting any further entrance to the ravine. 
He felt along its rough edges at the top and 
bottom. It had evidently at some time fal- 
len from above. Could some poor soul have 
been ‘crushed beneath or prisoned behind it? 
He felt the jagged sides and found a crevice 
large enough to admit his hand, and space 
behind it not fathomed by the length of his 
outstretched arm. It was empty, but as he 
listened breathless, the same sobs, evidently 
suppressed, seemed to rise from the very 
ground at his feet. 

He knelt down, his arm still behind the 
rock, and, passing his hand through the 
darkness it touched the head of a child ora 
maiden crouching behind the rocky wall. 
She held her breath, but he fancied he could 
hear her heart beat with great pulsations of 
terror, and, trembling with excitement he 
half: whispered : 

“ Be quiet, my child, I will not harm you. 
Are you hurt?” 

No answer; but the frightened creature 
drew a long breath and was still. 

“Have you fallen from the cliff?” he asked, 
and then, in pitying tones, added: 

“Do not be frightened! I want to help 
you!” 

The sobbing ceased, and then a hand 
reached up and timidly touched his arm. 
He had not removed his hand lest the child 
should slip beyond his reach in the darkness 
behind that impassable wall. 

“Who are you?” she whispered under her 
breath. 

“A traveler lost in the mountains.” 

“Who brought you here?” in a tone of in- 
tense eagerness. 

“No one; I took shelter from the storm.” 

“Italiano?” she asked quickly. 

“No; Americano.” 
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Suddenly, he felt his hand grasped in lit- 
tle hands, soft, but burning hot, and soft lips 
pressed upon it that whispered : 

“Grazia, grazia di Dio! uno straniero! 
un ’Americano! uno salvatore.” 

Then she drew herself up by his hand, 
clinging to it all the while, and put her face 
to the opening through which he held his 
outstretched arm. 

“Tell me quickly what I can do? Does 
the rock crush you? Let go of my hand, I 
will try to lift it.” 

“No, no! she said, you can not move it; 
it is—it is the door of my prison. 

“Good heavens! the door of a prison! tell 
me quickly what is it? who keeps the 
prison?” 

“Hush! do not speak aloud! bend down 
your ear and I will tell you. But do not, 
oh! do not take away your hand!” as he 
moved it in his endeavor to hear. 

“There is a house, here,” she whispered 
rapidly. ‘Go outside and creep around the 
path; on the face of the crag you will see a 
shepherd’s hut. It is built into the side 
of the mountain, and this cave is behind 
it, and runs under the hill 1 do not know 
how far?” 

“Did you know the opening was here?” 

Not till I saw the lightning flash through 
it as I prayed, and I thought at first an 
angel had come, as to San Pietro himself to 
open a way of escape. I was feeling for the 
door when I touched you. Oh, do not leave 
me, Salvatore mio,” she pleaded piteously, 
as he loosened his hand. “It is the haunt of 
Benetto’s band,” she whispered, a shudder 
thrilling the whisper with which she pro- 
nounced the name of the dreaded Sicilian 
bandit. 

Thorn knew the name well. Escaping 
from his own island to save his head, Benetto 
had become the terror of the region about 
Amalfi. He left the flocks of the shepherds, 
the tithes of the priesthood, the candlesticks 
and ‘communion cups of the churches, and 
the cross of the Campagna peasants to the 
cupidity of Italian nobles, and reserved his 
attacks for the plate and gold from the coffers 
of convent, villa, and palace; or the ransom 
of the unwary stranger who might venture 
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unprotected upon the mountain roads, or 
among the desolate ruins of Peestum. 

“Ts Benetto here?” whispered Robert. 

“No; they must be away, for I have heard 
no talking, and there has been no feasting 
this evening,” she replied, when suddenly 
she sobbed excitedly, as if, for the moment, 
she had forgotten them. “They will come; 
they will miss me, they will find and kill 
you; oh what shall I do?” 

“Be quiet; I will save you.” 

“But you can not; you can not.” 

“Hush! Iwill. Who are in the hut?’ 

“The shepherd and his wife. They are 
always here, and keep the goats, so that 
when the soldiers come it seems only a shep- 
herd’s hut.” 

“Are they wicked too?” 

“Oh yes; Benetto brings his captives here, 
and leaves them for the ransom.” . 

“How long have you been here?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Since yesterday.” 

“Alone?” 

“No; my father was here until dusk to- 
night.” 

“ What have they done with him?” 

“T do not know;” and here she began to 
sob; “they will surely kill him.” 

“No, no; they have taken him down the 
mountain to procure a ransom for you. They 
want money, not life, poor child.” 

All this time she clung to him with her 
little fingers holding tight to his warm, 
strong hand, and he was turning over and 
over in his mind the chances of saving the 
imprisoned girl. 

He felt of the massive rock to see if it 
could be moved enough to admit of her 
crowding through the opening, but he only 
succeedéd in causing loose dirt and stones to 
rattle down from above. The sound roused 
some one in the hut; for peering through 
the crevice he saw in the distant wall a heavy 
woolen curtain, like those that swing before 
the door of churches, silently lifted, and the 
figure of a woman stood out illumined by 
the glow of the fire burning in the deep 
cavern of the hearth behind her. 

She was wrinkled and sallow, and her 


small, black eyes had a world too much fire 
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in them for her years. Her head was bound 
in a red cotton kerchief, and Thorn’s eyes 
caught a glimpse of its color, and he could 
also see that her figure seemed lithe and 
strong. 

He feared she would come forward and ex- 
plore the bed dimly outlined in the den, for 
the place was worthy of no better name; but 
she seemed content with listening and peer- 
ing into the gloom. Evidently satisfied that 
her prisoner was asleep, she let the curtain 
drop and the two were left in darkness, their 
hearts beating hard enough on either side to 
have pierced the wall of rock between. 

“Who is in the hut besides her?” he ven- 
tured to whisper at last. 

“TI do not know,” she answered trem- 
blingly. 

“If I go around and ask for shelter, will 
they give it?” 

“Yes, but they will detain you for a ran- 
som.” 

True, he had thought of this; but if there 
were but one or two he might overpower 
them. It was the only chance, and what he 
did must be done at once. If the hut held 
but one, he could save the girl; if more, he 
must try something other than force. 

He bade her stay just where she was while 
he reconnoitered. He drew forth the aching 
arm, stiff with being held so long in one 
position, and stole softly over the stones to 
the path he had left. He followed it to the 
very edge of the cliff, and, feeling his way 
softly, found that it made an abrupt turn 
round the crag. He even knelt in the dark- 
ness to make sure of his ground; for evi- 
dently great pains had been taken to make 
it seem that the path ended abruptly at the 
edge of the rocks. But he followed on, 
knowing the direction, and, in a moment, 
stood before the hut, built of the stone from 
the hill, and, but for its windows and door, 
seeming a part of the mountain itself. 

There was the firelight inside, but heavy 
shutters kept the glow from the windows, 
and a benighted traveler might have passed 
the place never knowing any house was there. 

Thorn peered through a crack in the shut- 
ter. A man lay stretched on a blanket be- 
fore the fire apparently in heavy slumber. 
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His rifle, within reach of his hand, was 
leaning against a broken chair. Evidently 
the woman was relieving him of his watch 
of the prisoner, for Robert saw her rise and 
fill a little earthen jar with hot ashes from 
the decaying fire. Then she seated herself 
still nearer the curtain that concealed the 
door at the rear of the room, and spread out 
her bony hands over the warm embers in her 
lap. She moved so softly that he knew she 
did not wish her companion to awaken. 

It did not take long for Robert to make 
up his mind. He stole cautiously back to 
the place he had left. The rain still fell 
steadily, though the storm had abated in 
violence; but there was no time to be lost 
in waiting for it to cease. He knew at once 
there must be some outlet to this cave, for 
evidently it was less a prison or storehouse 
for brigandish booty than a means of escape 
from attacks at the front. He lingered only 
long enough to decide as well as he could in 
the darkness which way he should flee to 
reach habitations and avoid any returning 
members of Benetto’s band. He knew very 
well they would not leave their prisoner thus 
poorly guarded for any length of time. 
Having decided on his plan he put his face 
to the aperture and whispered : 

“Signorina! Signorina!”’ 

“Ecco, Signore mio,” was the answer in a 
frightened whisper. 

“Creep softly around the cave till you 
stand against the wall near the curtain.” 

“ Alone?” she asked shivering. 

“Yes, you must goalone. I can not enter, 
but I will make a great noise here. As they 
rush in to search for you they will look first 
at your bed, and then at the opening. You 
must seize that moment to escape by the 
door. Run quickly to the edge of the cliff 
by the window. There’s a track there. I 
shall be waiting to help you down.” 

lt was a moment of great excitement. 
He feared he might be sending her to certain 
death, but it seemed the only chance. If 
she could be quick and brave he thought he 
could save her. He waited silently to dis- 
cern by her breathing if she was equal to 
the trial, when suddenly he felt her hand 
laid lightly upon his cheek. It trembled 
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like the wing of a bird beating in the storm 
against the windows of some ark of refuge, 
and he knew better than if she had clothed 
her terror in words the dread to let him go. 

“Coraggio, Signorina, coraggio!”’ he whis- 
pered, feeling the preciousness of every mo- 
ment; and still her trembling hand fluttered 
from brow to lips and back again, as if the 
courage did not come. 

“ Are you ready, Signorina?”’ 

She only shuddered. The strain had been 
too severe, and now that help was at hand, 
she seemed unable to do her part. He was 
puzzled and distressed. At last he seized 
the trembling hand, and held it firmly in his 
own. 

“Signorina, what do you fear?” he whis- 
pered. 

“To die,” she sobbed ; “they will kill me.” 

“But I will save you, child, if you trust 
me, and do as I bid you.” . 

“T can not, Signore.” 

“Then, Signorina, they will not kill you, 
but me. I can not leave you here, and they 
will kill me if Iam found. Obey me, and 
you can save me. Do you, not wish to save 
me?” 

In an instant she was still as death. He 
had judged rightly how to rouse her. She 
neither shuddered nor sobbed, but answered: 

“Sono pronto,—I am ready, Signore; an- 
diamo,—let us go.” And she glided from 
his hold swiftly into the.darkness. 

He waited a moment to give her time to 
reach the designated spot, then throwing 
himself with all his strength against the 
rocky door, succeeded in displacing it suf- 
ficiently to create a large opening, and make 
a crash of stones and dirt that brought the 
old woman instantly to the cave. 

She rushed to the bed, and her cry of dis- 
may and rage at finding it empty brought 
the halfawakened watchman staggering and 
startled to her side. As he rushed through 
the door, dropping the woolen curtain be- 
hind him, the opposite corner was lifted and 
the young girl darted forth. From the 
empty bed both man and woman rushed to 
the aperture made by Thorn. It was large 
enough now for one so slender to have passed, 
and it took but a moment to make a light 
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and assure themselves the child was really 
gone. 

But that moment had sufficed for her trem- 
bling fingers to undo the door. She had es- 
caped, and they had not seen her. She 
hurried to the edge of the cliff, only a 
few yards away; and, supporting her with 
one hand, and feeling his track with the 
other, Thorn almost plunged down the path 
which a few hours before he feared to tread 
alone. Darkness seemed no obstacle to prog- 
ress now; all danger of other kinds was for- 
gotten in the one danger of recapture for 
the prisoner he had freed. 

The haggard old woman and the cursing 
man believed the storm had rolled the stones 
upon the rocky door from the crumbling 
cliffs above, and so had made a way for the 
girl’sescape. And they groped about in the 
débris, and hunted along the only track she 
could have taken on that side of the mount- 
ain, a track which they thought was known 
to the brigands alone. Meantime the girl 
was hastening onward in a direction it never 
occurred to them to follow. 


For a long time the two fugitives hurried 
on in silence, knowing nothing of their di- 
rection, save that it was downward and to- 
ward the sea. Robert remembered a convent 
on the heights behind the town, and hoped 
he might be in the track that would take 


them thither. The girl seemed very weary, 
but he must not let her rest until he could 
find her the shelter of a human habitation. 
By and by, gazing steadily below, they saw 
a light flicker and dance among the rocks, 
now in and now out of the groves of olive- 
trees that crowned the lower slopes. It 
seemed to be coming nearer and nearer, and 
at last Robert decided it was ascending in 
the very way they had chosen. Could it be 
Benetto and his band returning? He hardly 
believed they would mount to their haunt 
swinging their torches in such careless fash- 
ion. Still he deemed it safe to withdraw 
from the road till he should know if the 
new-comer were friend or foe. He drew the 
girl into the shadow of the rocks and 
waited—soothing her fears with assurances 
that he would protect her from any new 
harm. To divert her from apprehensions 
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and a return of terrors that might unfit her 
for the rest of the walk, he beguiled her 
into talking of herself and her capture. 

They were Romans, she said, and her father 
was of the old house of Rubetti, whose sons, 
till recently, had always been in the guarda 
nobile of the Pope. But her father had lost 
favor with il Santo Papa Pio, she said, be- 
cause he wanted a United Italy, and once 
had been ready to fight for it under the bravo 
Garibaldi. She had a mother, and their 
home was by the Tiber in the heart of Rome 
and near the Palazzo Farnese. In the Sum- 
mer heats they lived in the old home of the 
Rubetti family in Perugia, and when the 
Winters were cold in Rome, they sometimes 
came to Amalfi, to a villa belonging to the 
estate of her mother, now partially trans- 
formed into a convent in the charge of her 
aunt, her mother’s only sister. 

“In the Church,” she said, “she is la 
Sorella Bernardina, but to me she will al- 
ways seem the pretty zia Dina, who played 
with me when I was a baby.” 

She went on with her story as freely and 
simply as a child would have told it to one 
she had always known. He encouraged her 
to talk, straining his ears meanwhile for far 
other sounds than the smooth glidings of 
her voice over the vowels of her musical 
language. 

““My mother loved my father and liberty 
far more than the Church, or than il Papa 
himself, but la zia mia loved la religione 
most of all, for she gave la liberta and l’am 
icizia both for it, so my dear father says.”’ 

“How was that?’ asked her listener, 
straining his eyes to see what might be ap- 
proaching, and listening so intently, that he 
scarcely took in her reply. But she went 
on eagerly, as if she felt she must beguile 
the weary time for one who had done so 
much for her. 

“Tl Papa Pio forbade the young nobles 
to fight under Garibaldi, do you not remem- 
ber? and Guido, who was Bernardina’s lover, 
would not obey. Of course the Holy Father 
was very angry, and, unless Guido repented 
or la mia zia was willing to be banished with 
him, she must not become his wife.” 

“ And did she submit ?” asked Robert. 
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“ Yes, but she would not marry any one 
else, and after poor Guido was killed in 
battle, and her heart was almost broken, 
she entered the convent.” 

“ And is she happy there ?” 

“T do not know. She is very useful. 
She was soon placed above all the other 
nuns, for her obedience. Papa says it was 
for her wealth; but then you know, papa 
was very angry with Zia, and, when they 
wanted to remove the convent here from 
Rome, papa was not willing it should be.” 

“Why, what had he to do with it?’ 
asked Robert, interested. 

“ Why, the villa, and the olive and the 
orange groves, and the old palazzo were my 
grandfather’s, and belonged to mamma and 
Zia together. And mamma was not to give 
her share to the Church, papa would not 
allow it. So it ended in our keeping a 
wing of the old palazzo, and the groves and 
lands were divided. My aunt and the sis- 
ters have all the old palace, but one wing, 
and we come and go as if it were still all 
our own. 

‘‘Bernardina gives the Church the use of 
all her own, but she can not give it to them 
outright. When she’s gone, the sisters must 
go back to the old convent in Rome.” 

“And are you living at the convent 
now ?” he asked. 

“* We are—or we were,” she answered, with 
a sob, as if suddenly recalling her situation; 
“we were till papa took me to see the 
ruins of Pestum. Papa would not have a 
guard, although he had heard Benetto was 
about. And we had such a happy day, 
never a thought of danger, when, as we 
were about leaving for home,,.the banditti 
seemed. to spring upon us as if from the very 
ground.” 

“They did not hurt you?” 

“No! but they bound our hands, and led 
our horses away, faster and faster, through 
the evening, till late at night we reached the 
hut where you found me.” 

“And had you been alone during all that 
time?” 

“No, no; my father was with me till they 
came and took him away, just before it grew 
dark.” 
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“Where is he? What have they done 
with him? It will kill mamma to find me 
and not to find my father.” 
began to tremble and to sob. 

“You will find him at home, poor child; 
do not fear! They will allow him to go 
home to raise a ransom for you. Your dan- 
ger will be sufficient security that he will 
return to some place agreed upon. They 
would have changed your hiding-place be- 
fore morning, fearing he would remember 
the spot and direct the soldiers there.” 

With comforting words, such as he would 
have used to reassure a little child, he tried to 
quiet her agitation, when again and nearer, 
he saw the light. As they watched it ap- 
pear and disappear among the trees, sud- 
denly a voice rang out clearly, singing, 
“Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia!” 

“Lucia! That is my name,” said the 
startled girl. 

“And that is Fernando’s voice,” said Rob- 
ert, springing over the rocks into the path 
and shouting, ‘‘ Nando, Nando!” 

He was answered by the joyful barking of 
a dog, and Fernando bounded up the path 
before them, his eyes dancing with delight 
at having found his friend whom he always 
called “Signore il Roberto.” 

For a moment he remembered the maiden 
at whose gate he had lingered, when he saw 
Robert’s companion, and smiled to himself 
at the evident device of Thorn to be rid of 
him; but one glance at the white, frightened 
face, sufficed to assure him of the truth of 
his master’s tale. He guided them down 
to where the donkeys were in waiting, talk- 
ing volubly of his alarm, at finding the 
stranger had not returned, and of his con- 
tinued search for him during all the rain, at 
his mother’s express command. 

The exact truth was, that he believed 
fully in Robert’s power to take care of him- 
self; and pausing again on his upward way, 
to see if his “‘ Nanetta” were scared by the 
lightning, he had lingered, as lovers will— 
else, long ago he might have found his 
friend. 

He guided them to his mother’s house, 
who comforted and fed them ; and who would 
have persuaded them to rest till morning, 


And again she 
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but for “ Lucia’s” entreaties to be taken to 
her home. 

Then “Nando” procured a vettura, and 
well wrapped from the chill air, the tired 
girl was placed upon the back seat, with his 
mother. Signore Roberto was given a place 
opposite, and then “Nando” mounted the 
box beside the drowsy, cursing vetturino, 
whose prospect of liberal payment had not 
reconciled him to the loss of the nap from 
which he had been aroused. Finding the 
the horses sleepy too, ‘ Nando” succeeded 
soon in prevailing upon the driver to renew 
his slumbers and to intrust to him the reins. 
He did his best; but, with all his urging, it 
was near day-break before they reached the 
villa gate; and the sun was lighting the sea, 
with faint, red gleams, before ‘‘ Lucia” sank 
to sleep, with her head on her mother’s arm, 
while her father stood by, and told the 
mother over and over again the story of 
their capture. 

And the nuns in the chapel of the adjoin- 
ing convent, who had kept the altar light 
burning and their prayers ascending all 
night long for the wanderers, crept away, in 
the morning twilight, pale and tired, to their 
rest, having mingled their early matins with 
thanksgiving. 

As Robert supposed, Signore Rubetti had 
been brought by a circuitous route to his 
home, with the promise that no harm should 
befall his daughter until the evening of the 
fourth day onward, at which time she would 
be exchanged for an enormous sum in ran- 
som, to be delivered by him, in person and 
alone, at an appointed place in the mountains. 


The deliverer, at whose hands the parents 
received again their only daughter, came 
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naturally to a share in their gratitude. In 
their case gratitude deepened into friendship, 
in Lucia’s it deepened to love, and love 
grew, until a day came when they gave her 
back again into the care that had guarded 
her in their sorest time of trouble. 

He soon felt the little hands that found 
him in their effort to undo the rocky prison 
door knocking at the door of his heart. And 
the protective impulse of his manly nature 
was aroused toward her. Having taken 
care of her once, he wanted to take care of 
her forever; and soon learned that it would 
be hard to have the cold, moaning sea between 
them, as it was to have that cold, immov- 
able rock. She was not only a child-like 
woman, but, in many respects, a childish 
one as well; and he was a strong and earnest 
man; but when he had won her he felt, poor, 
foolish fellow, as if life had indeed received 
its crown. 

‘Nothing should ever come between them 
more,” he said; ‘“‘nor time, nor sea, nor 
rock, nor distance,” and he almost said, “nor 
death.” 

Whether or not Death heard the boast 
of love, we can not say, but the whisper 
was hardly voiced before the struggle be- 
tween the two began. He took her to his 
home in Florida, and for two years she blessed 
him with her presence, and then Death con- 
quered. And, after this, he used to stand 
by her grave and say: 

“La Santa Lucia, that is indeed her 
name.” 

And this was the wife, whom Richard had 
never seen. And her child was the mother- 
less “ Rubetta Thorn,” the “ Ruby,” as Rob- 
ert called her, in whose young life was crys- 
tallized the glow and glory of his own. 
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| jae nape whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace 
Let this petition rise. 


Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free; 





The blesssings of thy grace impart, 
And let me live to thee. 


Let the sweet hope that thou art mine 
My life and death attend ; 

Thy blessing through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey’s end! 














HE notion seems to have gained a place 

in the popular mind that the cause of 
temperance has progressed much more success- 
fully in this country than in Great Britain. 
Upon what that opinion is founded it might 
be difficult for those who entertain it to tell. 
That there are very considerable differences 
in the status of the cause in the two coun- 
tries is manifest, and the methods of con- 
ducting the work also differ very widely 
in each from the other. The Americans 
are a faster people than the English, and 
it is more in accordance with their gen- 
ius and more agreeable to their circum- 
stances to engage in new projects, and to 
expect speedy results from their efforts. 
They commenced the temperance movement 
fifty years ago, but only proceeded part of 
the way toward total abstinence; but when 
the English engaged actively in the same 
cause, they at once grasped the idea of total 
abstinence, and demanded its observance as 
a necessary condition in a practical temper- 
ance reformation. Thus, while America 
originated the movement, England gave it 
form and condition. Perhaps England would 
have engaged in the cause without any in- 
spiration from our side, and it may be that 
we should have risen to the plane of total 
abstinence without any suggestions in that 
direction from England; it is, however, not 
improbable that each has aided the other by 
such suggestions as the genius of each is 
best calculated to give. 

The State of Maine presents the most per- 
fect pattern of the American idea of “ temp- 
erance ;” and because of the degree of suc- 
cess achieved in that State, the temperance 
workers in all other parts of the land are 
seeking to copy its methods. And in some 
things—notably its persistence—it is espe- 
cially worthy to be followed. Ex-Governor 
Dingley, of that State, in reply to certain 
questions addressed to him as to the secret 
of their success, remarked, ‘‘ The chief char- 
acteristic of these [their policy and meth- 
ods] has been the constancy and persistency 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN ENGLAND AND IN AMERICA. 


| honest good earnest. 

















with which the temperance work has been 
prosecuted in this State since 1827, when the 
first general effort was made to call attention 
to the evils of intemperance, which at that 
time hung like a pall over our people. The 
men who took hold of the movement be- 
tween 1827 and 1834, as well as those who 
took up the work when those passed away, 
have realized the fact that temperance work, 
like other Christian labor, is a life work 
rather than a temporary enterprise. : 
Hence, as the interest of one mode of effort 
has died out, they have been ready to adopt 
new methods.” That State has also the ex- 
ceptional advantage of having a homogene- 
ous population, born and educated within 
its own bounds, with but a slight inter- 
mixture of foreigners. It may be doubted 
also whether other parts of the country 
have not taken the same course with that 
State in preparing not only to enact, but 
also to execute her famous prohibitory law. 
Maine aimed at temperance in the form of 
total abstinence, and enacted its prohibitory 
law as a means to that end; and in other 
States every nerve has been strained to se- 
cure such an enactment, as if that were the 
ultimatum of temperance efforts; but the 
results have not been equally satisfactory. 
In the early prosecution of the temper- 
ance work in England, when the damning 
accusations were first made against liquor 
drinking, and its ruinous effects declared, 
people called for the proofs of these accusa- 
tions. Were they true? Could they be 
substantiated by facts and statistics? And 
to these questions answers were given with 
a breadth and fullness worthy of the cause 
and the nation. A resolution calling for a 
Parliamentary Committee to inquire into 
the subject was carried at the first motion 
(in 1834), and the business of finding out 
the truth of the case was undertaken in 
More than fifty wit- 
nesses were examined, selected from nearly 
all ranks and conditions of life. There were 
among them members of the medical and 
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clerical professions, army and navy officers, 
working men and employers; magistrates, 
justices, and coroners, and policemen ; drink- 
ers and retailers, and keepers of “gin pal- 
aces.” The facts thus elicited, when set in 
order and duly laid before the public, by 
whom they were eagerly perused, were per- 
fectly overwhelming. They at once formed 
a sure basis for estimates, essays, and ar- 
guments, that could not be resisted nor 
gainsaid; and with these to begin with, a 
practical character of incalculable value was 
given to the work. 

In striking contrast to the readiness of the 
British Parliament to respond to the call for 
the facts in the case has been the action, or 
rather the refusal to act, of our own Congress 
in respect to the same thing. Every English- 
man felt himself interested in the question 
whether or not the use of intoxicants was 
indeed seriously operating against the thrift, 
the income, and the commerce of the coun- 
try, and the physical and moral stamina of 
the population; and to their practical views 
it seemed that they had to deal with “mainly 
a physical evil, and that it is in virtue of 
the physical effects of alcohol on the brain 
of man that there arises so plentiful a crop 
of social, moral, mental, and spiritual mis- 
chiefs, and that, therefore, if we desire to 
thoroughly comprehend the causation of in- 
temperance, we are, on the very threshold of 
our inquiry, constrained to examine into the 
physical influence of alcohol on the human 
economy.” The earlier temperance workers 
in this country pursued much the same 
course, as the writings of Drs. Rush, Lyman 
Beecher, Wayland, Nott, Marsh, Fisk, and 
Sewell—and eminently of Mr. Delevan— 
attest; and as may be learned from Dr. Jew- 
ett’s “Forty Years’ Fight.” But it must be 
granted that we have done much less on 
that line in this country than has becn 
done in England, and, unfortunately, the 
tendency of late has been almost altogether 
in other directions. We have depended 
rather on social organization, the power of 
sympathy and enthusiasm, as if the great 
purpose were to get the people to make 
promises, and to raise barricades against the 
evil, instead of confronting and overcoming 
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it. Like the old lady in the story, we take 
it for granted that “we know all about alco- 
hol, and all we want to know further is, how 
to get rid of it,” never suspecting that with 
the better knowledge of the subject the 
secret of how to get rid of its evils would 
be the better understood. It is an evil that 
is not to be vanquished by sentiment, or 
swept away by a gust of enthusiasm, but 
only by stern resolve based upon profound 
and serious convictions. While we have 
been attempting to circumvent and outwit 
the demon by our songs and stories and en- 
thusiasm, our British brethren have been 
studying his whole character and methods of 
action, with a view to expose and overcome 
his devices. And so it happens that while 
we are flattering ourselves that “we know 
all about it,” in England they are giving 
their best medical skill and ability to the 
investigation of its nature, and the physical 
and mental consequences of using it. Mul- 
titudes of the non-professional middle-class 
people in that country, as well as of the 
more learned, are patiently going through 
learned discussions and extended elabora- 
tions of these themes. Medical societies 
and teachers’ associations and popular as- 
semblies of various kinds are crowded when- 
ever topics of this kind are to be discussed. 
Audiences listen long and attentively, as 
indicated by their responses or applause, to 
lectures or papers upon the subject; and 
they carry away from them the most effect- 
ive convictions and arguments against the 
use of every form of alcoholic drinks. It 
must be granted that the same thing could 
not be done in this country. Small audi- 
ences frighten our speakers, and the cry of 
“dull” and “heavy” has greeted attempts 
to enlighten the minds of the hearers in re- 
spect to the nature of the evil to be avoided, 
while the multitude has gone off to listen 
all agape to the profitless and often vapid 
and unseemly harangues of some “ reformed”’ 
habitué of the bar-room, whose manners and 
language still bear the marks of his former 
associations. A few years since Dr. Ed- 
munds, President of the London Temper- 
ance Hospital, then visiting this country, 
was invited to give a lecture in Association 
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Hall, New York, where he was met by an 
audience of scarcely two hundred persons, 
when he remarked that in England the pres- 
entation of such a subject would bring to- 
gether an audience of thousands. More 
than thirty years ago Dr. Percy, of London, 
made a series of valuable experiments and 
illustrations, showing the relations of alco- 
hol to the human system, which were heard 
with much interest and afterwards widely 
circulated; and though they were for a time 
thrown into the shade by the brilliant fal- 
lacies of Liebig, about the use of alcohol as 
heat-food, they were revived and emphasized 
in 1860. Since this latter date the investi- 
gations have been prosecuted in various 
ways with renewed ardor and the most sat- 
isfactory results. 

Within a few years past one of the learned 
societies gave to their foremost physiologist, 
Dr. B. N. Richardson, the investigation of 
the nature of alcohol, and its relations to 
the human system, which has resulted in a 
marvelous accumulation of evidence bear- 
ing upon the subject. In one part of his 
report he puts the case in this wise: “And 
so I took alcohol from the shelf of my labo- 
ratory, as I might any other drug or chem- 
ical there, and I asked it, in the course of 
experiments, extending over a lengthened 
period, ‘What do you do? I asked it ‘Do 
you warm the animal body when you are 
taken into it?” The reply comes invariably, 
‘I do not, except in a mere flush of surface 
excitement. There is, in fact, no warming 
effect, but on the contrary, a cooling and 
chilling of the body.’ Then I turn around 
to it in another situation, and ask it, ‘Do 
you give muscular strength? I test it by 
the most rigid analyses and experiments I 
can adopt, and its reply is, ‘I give no mus- 
cular strength.’ I ask it ‘Can you build up 
any of the tissues of the body?” The an- 
swer is again in the negative, ‘I build noth- 
ing.’ Finally, I sum it all up: I find it to 
be an agent that gives no strength; that re- 
duces the tone of the blood vessels and heart ; 
that reduces the nervous power; that builds 
up no tissues, and can be of no use to me or 
any other animal as such a substance for 


food.” 
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And to emphasize all that he had said, 
this learned physiologist tested upon him- 
self the results of his scientific observations. 
“T gave up,” he continues, “that which I 
thought warmed and helped me, and I can 
declare after considering the whole period in 
which I have subjected myself to this ordeal, 
I never did more work,—I never did more 
varied work, with so much facility; I never 
did work with such a complete sense of free- 
dom from anxiety and worry, as I have done 
during the period that I have abstained al- 
together.” 

This is the kind of work that is being 
done by our friends on the other side of the 
water. Have we any thing on this side to 
offset all this? We have one chief physiol- 
ogist—if we may judge by the volume and 
the fame of his writings,—lending his name 
and his commendations to ‘ Centenary 
whisky,” sending with them his order for 
“three gallons,” and saying, “if men will 
drink whisky they can not get a better arti- 
cle.” We have, too, a few medical names of 
some prominence who are sound temperance 
men; but, till within the last very few years, 
they might all be counted upon one’s fingers. 
If the number of such is now larger than 
before, they fail openly to advocate temper- 
ance principles, or to give the sanction of 
their professional standing to the cause. 

Medical men, because they are brought 
into immediate contact with the ravages of 
intemperance, and also have the very best 
facilities for understanding its nature, and 
still more on account of the great weight 
ascribed to their opinions, owe it to them- 
selves and to their profession, and to the 
public also, to speak out clearly and fear- 
lessly in respect to the terrible evils inflicted 
by the use of alcohol. But we look in vain 
for a list of names of American physicians or 
physiologists to compare with those of Eng- 
land, that have become widely known even 
in this country as temperance workers, such 
namesasS. W. Richardson, Sir Henry Monroe, 
W. B. Carpenter, Sir Henry Thompson, T. 
King Chambers, James Edmunds, E. A. Par- 
ker, and many others. Respecting the char- 
acters and professional standing of these men, 
acompetent authority has said: “‘ Many mem- 
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bers of the profession have already treated 
all forms of disease, for periods of twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty years with scarcely any 
resort to alcohol. Many of these members 
of our profession, with whose views I com- 
pletely agree, are men of sterling integrity 
and fine conscientiousness, and they are not 
likely to have pursued this course in the 
face of much opposition and misconception, 
unless satisfied that the results were, at any 
rate, quite equal to those gained by alcoholic 
treatment.” 

There is also a public demand for medical 
practitioners, who eschew the use of alcohol 
in their practice. Some of the “'Temper- 
ance Year Books” contain lists of such 
physicians; but such a thing is unknown in 
this country, and it may be doubted whether 
many of our temperance people have ever 
thought it necessary to stipulate that they 
should be treated without alcohol, or that 
our temperance physicians find it desirable 
to be known as wholly avoiding that drug. 
There is also in London a Temperance Hos- 
pital, designed to test the relative value of 
the non-alcoholic treatment; and thus far 
the experiment seems to have been emi- 
nently successful, for after forty-five hun- 
dred patients had been treated, the last re- 
port concludes, “In the judgment of the 
medical staff, the fullest benefit possible to 
every patient, medical and surgical, has been 
secured without the use of alcohol.” 

For several years past the British Tem- 
perance League has invited members of the 
British Medical Association, sometime dur- 
ing their annual meeting, to a public break- 
fast, where the members of the two bodies 
might come together and freely discuss the 
subjects in which they are mutually con- 
cerned. The attendance of the “medicals” 
has usually been very fair,—last year about 
one hundred and twenty, and the number 
has gone as high as one hundred and fifty. 
The discussions have been entirely free, and 
sometimes pretty sharp, but of course court- 
eous, and the results have been such as sat- 
isfied the promoters of the meetings that 
the cause of the truth and the right was 
advanced by them. 

It was, no doubt, largely a result of these 
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discussions that, in 1872, there was issued 
a declaration signed by two hundred and 
sixty-two physicians, many of them of the 
highest standing in their profession, ac- 
knowledging the bad policy of the free use 
of alcohol as a medicine. The practice of 
hearing papers read at the local and provin- 
cial medical associations, discussing the sci- 
entific and medical relations of alcohol, has 
also become common. ‘The Medical Temper- 
ance Journal, a magazine devoted to the sub- 
ject indicated by its title, and prepared with 
real ability, serves to bring these subjects 
before many who otherwise would give them 
neither time nor thought. It even finds 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, espe- 
cially among that large class of real friends 
of the temperance cause, who have not much 
confidence in the effectiveness of our meth- 
ods. In this line of efforts we are doing 
comparatively nothing. Our physicians are 
almost all of them professionally indifferent 
to the subject, and the people seem to be will- 
ing to have it so. We have no temperance 
hospitals, no medico- temperance journals; 
the subject is scarcely ever named in our 
medical associations and conventions, and our 
practicing physicians either through cow- 
ardice or indifference are silent on the sub- 
ject. When in a few instances the subject 
has been brought into notice, the answer has 
been that they had no time to attend to it. 
The British Medical Journal, though not 
committed to the temperance cause, avers 
that the temperance problem outranks every 
other sanitary consideration—a statement 
that is emphasized by the most abundant 
array of vital statistics, and which swelled 
to thunder tones by the added details of 
pauperism and crime. And yet the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, held in Philadel- 
phia in connection with the Centennial, was 
only induced by earnest persuasion to enter- 
tain the subject at all, and to accept a paper 
by Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey, on the value of 
alcohol as food and medicine; but though 
the essay was confessedly a masterly produc- 
tion, and the best essay on the subject, ac- 
cording to its length, ever presented by an 
American author, yet the Congress managed 
to exclude it from its proper place in the 
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published report of its proceedings. It was 
afterwards published by the National Tem- 
perance Society in a cheap style for popular 
use, but by that method it will probably 
reach but a few of the medical profession. 
But some may ask why it is necessary to 
examine and discuss these scientific ques- 
tions in prosecuting the temperance work. 
To this two answers may be given: First, it 
is needful that there should exist in the 
public mind a clear and decided conviction 
of the deleterious character of alcohol, in its 
action upon the physical system, that people 
may come to dread it as a poison. And, 
second, that its reputation with the medical 
faculty may be properly established, so that 
we shall no longer be compelled to hear the 
praises of alcohol from our medical directors, 
nor to use it at every turn in their prescrip- 
tions. Our physicians, by their recommen- 
dations of ale, porter, lager beer, wines, gin, 
brandy, “and good old bourbon,” to be used 
as tonics and stimulants by those most 
likely to be evilly affected by them, are at 
once making drunkards of our mothers, and 
preparing a coming generation, that shall 
bring with them into life the hereditary 
curse of an appetite for alcoholic stimulants. 
So long as their trusted physicians treat it 
as a not especially dangerous drug, the peo- 
ple will not be alarmed at its presence, nor 
avoid its use as something to be dreaded. 
The promoters of the use of liquors, whether 
drinkers or makers and traffickers, are ever 
eager to avail themselves of any expres- 
sions of the medical faculty in their favor, be- 
cause their faintest recommendation, added 
to natural or acquired appetites and the fash- 
ions of society, high and low, is usually 
sufficient to keep the practice of drinking in 
countenance. This is recognized among 
British temperance workers, and hence their 
: efforts to bring out the reasons that may be 
urged whether for or against the use of alcohol 
as a medicine, and by a thorough discussion 
of the subject by those who are best able 
to do it understandingly, to familiarize the 
public with its deceitful nature and with 
the terrible destruction, physically, morally, 
and economically, that it is making in so- 
ciety. With them the appeal is made, first 
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of all, to men’s understandings, to their phi- 
lanthrophy and patriotism and to their self- 
love; and then, an appeal to right and duty 
becomes all the more effective and abiding. 

In this country, on the contrary, every 
other form of motive has been more largely 
appealed to than intelligent conviction. Of 
late the religious element has been especially 
conspicuous. Ministers and laymen, and es- 
pecially Christian women, have engaged in 
the promotion of temperance with a zeal 
somewhat proportioned to the magnitude 
of the interests involved. But the excep- 
tional, not to say exceptionable, methods 
made use of are evidently such as can not be 
made permanently effective. No doubt the 
complete and final success of the temperance 
cause will require the full force of deep and 
earnest religious feeling; but that feeling to 
become permanently effective must rest upon 
an intelligent conviction of the greatness of 
the evil opposed. It is no doubt kind and 
benevolent to care for the debased and be- 
sotted victims of intemperance, who are 
only too numerous in every community; 
but it is also, and equally, important that all 
possible efforts shall be used to prevent the 
increase of the number of such by recruits 
from among the temperate, and especially 
from the coming generation. And for that 
purpose nothing can serve so effectively asa 
lively and deep-seated conviction of the ter- 
rible moral ruin in which nearly every case 
of intemperance culminates. 

It is plain that the methods by which it is 
sought in the two countries to suppress in- 
temperance differ from each other funda- 
mentally. We strike home at once, and, by 
enjoining total abstinence upon all alike, 
seek to end the evil at a blow. All this 
would be admirable if only it were practica- 
ble, which hitherto it has not seemed to be. 
To remedy this defect, we have next sought 
to prohibit the entire traffic in alcohol; but 
here also, while a vast amount of prohibi- 
tory legislation has been secured, it has in 
nearly all cases failed of its purpose, so that 
we are to-day scarcely in advance of our posi- 
tion of a quarter of acentury ago. In Great 
Britain, as has been seen, they are laboring 
especially to inform the public mind upon the 
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subject, trusting that after such intelligent 
convictions respecting both the uselessness 
and the positive evils that grow out of the 
use of alcohol the moral and religious sen- 
timents of the people will bring about its 
disuse. Our own very indifferent success in 
this great work leads us to look with a very 
lively interest, and not without hope, to the 
experiment as they are conducting it. 

In this country the goal toward which all 
temperance work tends is total abstinence on 
the part of the individual by his own free 
will; and the prohibition of the entire liquor 
trade, manufacture and sale, by force of law. 
Just this, no less, every true and thorough 
temperance person in the land most de- 
voutly desires; but hitherto it has proved a 
far off and apparently receding vision. The 
kind of legislation most desirable in the 
present state of the case is, at least, an open 
question; not that any doubt the essential 
evil of the trade, or that it ought to be sur- 
pressed, but, since that seems impracticable, 
whether it should not be, as far as possible, 
regulated and restrained by law. A great 
many of the friends of temperance in Eng- 
land are not themselves total abstinents, nor 
do they require this of others, though they 
allow that, in that matter, ours is the more 
excellent way, were it only practicable. So, 
too, in regard to the trade, instead of our 
sweeping prohibition they propose what they 
call a “ Permissive Bill,” by which owners of 
estates shall be empowered to forbid the 
sale of liquors within their own limits. This 
seems to be a kind of “local option” law, 
with the proprietor of the landed estate sub- 
stituted for the voters of the town or munic- 
ipality. But before even such a law can be 
passed by the national legislature, the mem- 
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bers of that body must be made to see that 
the people do not need to be supplied with 
alcoholic drinks, and that the suppression of 
the trade would be a public benefit. The 
great body of the English artisans and la- 
borers are no doubt greatly addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and would not 
favor the suppression of its sale. But since 
these are not generally voters, those who 
make the laws may consult their profit more 
than their pleasure; and since members of 
Parliament may indulge their own tastes in 
the matter, without the help of ale-houses, it 
may be that legislation against the traffic in 
that country shall at length prosper more 
than with us. And with them legislation 
means much more than the passage of an act 
through the regular process of law-making; 
for the laws of the British Parliament are not 
allowed to be dead letters. 

It must always be recognized by those who 
are laboring to effect great public reforms, 
that even in a good cause men usually act 
through mixed and imperfect motives, and 
this is perhaps especially true in respect to 
the cause of temperance. But while we 
may not expect that all who engage in it 
will act from the highest grade of principles, 
it is of the very first importance that the 
leading and actuating spirits in the enter- 
prise shall be persons of deep conscientious- 
ness and lofty devotion. We have pleaded for 
the use of a class of motives lower than the 


highest, by which to persuade men to do 


themselves no harm by using alcoholic drinks; 
but, after all, the most effective of all consid- 
erations in favor of temperance is, that we 
are not our own, and that it is God’s purpose 
that our bodies must not be defiled by cor- 
rupting appetites and indulgences. 
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OPES, like dew-drops, pearl its morning, 
Airy visions, fancies gay ; 
Soon they fade, youth’s dream-land scorning, 
Purpose grows as grows the day. 


Work and toil come swiftly, aching 
Brows, tired hands, and riven hearts; 


And the soul weds Right, forsaking 
Pleasure’s wiles for tears and smarts. 


Onward creep long twilight shadows; 
Fairest suns must seek the West; 

Glories die from flower-bright meadows, 
Then comes night, and with it Rest. 

















HE work of revising the English Bible, 
which for seven years has been going 

forward under the labors of distinguished 
English and American scholars, has natu- 
rally awakened a deep interest among English- 
speaking Christians in all parts of the world. 

There are two opinions about the wisdom 
of the undertaking. The general verdict is 
that the revision is demanded by the prog- 
ress which Christian scholarship has made 
during the last three centuries, that it will 
aid and increase the study of the Word of 
God, and quicken the spirituality of the 
Churches. But there are others on both 
sides of the sea who fear that the proposed 
revision will unsettle the faith of many in 
the authority of the Scriptures, and wean 
the hearts of the people from the grand old 
English Bible. 

Whatever the result may be, it is now 
quite certain that in a few years a new Bible 
will be in the market competing for popular 
favor with the old one, and commended by 
many of the ablest Christian scholars of 
our times. But there is, we think, no occa- 
sion for fear. The able committees who 
have the work in hand do not purpose to 
make a new translation of the Scriptures. 
They purpose simply to amend and correct 
the old one where it is evidently defective; 
and so conservative is the spirit in which 
the work is being done that with the new 
version in hand most Bible readers will fail 
to discover, without special examination, that 
they are reading a revised version. In order 
to put this subject clearly before the reader 
he is invited to review the origin and history 
of the English Bible. 

The sixteenth century gave many great 
gifis to the world, among which may be reck- 
oned Protestantism and the great evangeli- 
cal Churches, the awaking of the intellect 
of Europe and the revival of classical learn- 
ing; and, chiefest of all, an open Bible. It 
was the most important of the nineteen Chris- 
tian centuries, the first only excepted. More 
aptly than Hugo wrote of Waterloo, it may be 
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said that the Reformation was “a change of 
front of the world.” 

Learning had risen from the tomb of 
ages with the Bible in her hand. The day 
of reckoning had come for the apostate 
Church which had polluted the temple of 
God with her abominations. Men’s brains 
were busy, their spirits were stirred, and their 
hearts were full. The world was young again. 
The miracle of tongues was repeated, and in 
a single generation the Bible was translated 
into every chief language of Europe, and 
men cried out, “We do hear them speak in 
our tongues the wonderful works of God.” 
Germany first broke the spell; but England 
joined the shout and echoed it back with 
her island voice from her thousand cliffs and 
craggy shores in a longer and louder strain. 
“With that ery,” says Hazlitt, “the genius 
of Great Britian rose and threw down the 
gauntlet to the nations.” Then from the 
poets went forth: 

‘Those melodious bursts that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.” 
Then Richard Hooker gave ecclesiastical 
polity to the Church; Sir Edward Coke gave 
the Common Law to the State; Sir Francis 
Bacon opened the purblind eyes of science 
and philosophy; and Wiffiam Shakespeare 
wrote his dramas for the world. Drake and 
Raleigh were on the high seas, and Philip 
Sidney led the chivalry of England in the 
brave conflict of the Dutch with Spain. The 
clatter of printing-presses, pleasant as the 
Spring notes of the bluebird, was heard in 
the land. Oxford and Cambridge were ina 
ferment. Fires of martyrdom were burning 
at Smithfield, and enthusiastic gospelers, 
hawking “Tyndale’s Testament” or the 
“Geneva Bible,” went every-where through 
the land. 

It is a striking proof of the greatness of 
that epoch that all the great Protestant 
Churches of the world had their birth in 
the sixteenth century—the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, the Episcopal Churches, 
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the Presbyterian Churches, the Baptists, and 
the Congregationalists. Methodism, like the 
apostle born out of due time, is the only ex- 
ception. It was that great sixteenth cen- 
tury which gave the world the authorized 
yersion of the English Bible, a version, which 
all things considered, is probably the noblest 
copy of the Word of God ever produced. 
From Selden to Schaff, the almost universal 
testimony is that “it is, upon the whole, the 
best translation ever made.” The genius 
and the heroism and the piety of sixteenth 
century England were poured into it. Un- 
like the other great vernacular versions 
of Europe it was not the work of a sin- 
gle translator, or of a single generation. 
Luther gave Germany her Bible, but the 
English Bible was the growth of a hun- 
dred years. Three generations wrought 
upon it. It was begun when William Tyn- 


dale, born only one year after Martin Luther, 
made the vow in his young manhood, that 
“if God spared his life he would cause a 
boy that driveth a plough to know more of 
the Scriptures than the Pope did;” and it 
was completed when the able revisers of 


King James finished their labors in 1611. 
The “King James,” which we prize so much, 
was not, therefore, a new translation, but a 
sixth or seventh revision of a translation 
made in the first quarter of the preceding 
century. Dr. Niles Smith, one of the re- 
visers, wrote: “‘We never thought from the 
beginning, that we should need to make a 
new translation, nor yet to make of a bad 
one a good one, but to make a good one bet- 
ter; or out of many good ones, one princi- 
pal good one, not justly to be excepted 
against.” 

In another respect, the English Bible dif- 
fers from the Bibles of the Continent. It 
has the seal of martyrdom upon it. Luther, 
Calvin, Lefevre, and others of the Continental 
translators, died in peace and honor; but 
our Tyndale was first exiled and afterwards 
strangled in a foreign land; Coverdale, who 
gave us our first complete Bible, by cruel 
exile barely escaped the stake; Rogers, au- 
thor of the “ Matthews Bible,” was the first 
victim of the Marian persecution. Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, whose influence brought 
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out the fourth revision, the ‘Great Bible,” 
was beheaded; and Cranmer, life-long friend 
of the Word of God, whose picture stood 
with those of Henry and Cromwell on the 
frontispiece of the “Great Bible,” perished 
with his friends, Latimer and Ridley, in the 
martyr fires at Oxford. A baptism of blood 
consecrated the Exiglish Bible to the Master’s 
service. : 

Who can estimate the blessings which the 
dear old English Bible has bestowed upon 
the English-speaking nations and upon the 
world! No other version of the Scriptures 
has been so widely or so reverently read; 
and it is estimated that in our time the two 
Bible societies of England and America send 
forth more copies of the English Bible than 
are printed in all other languages combined. 
The touching tribute of Dr. F. W. Faber, 
after he became a Romanist, to “‘ the uncom- 
mon beauty and marvelous English of the 
Protestant Bible” may be quoted: “It lives 
on the ear like a music that can never be 
forgotten; like the sound of church bells, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can 
forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words. It is part 
of the national mind, and the anchor of the 
national seriousness. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions 
of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
representative of his best moments, and all 
that there has been about him of soft and 
gentle and pure and penitent and good speaks 
to him forever out of his English Bible. It 
is his sacred thing, which doubt has never 
dimmed, and controversy never soiled. It 
has been to him all along as the silent, but 
oh! how intelligible, voice of his guardian 
angel, and in the length and breadth of the 
land there is not a Protestant, with one spark 
of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

If it were proposed to take away this ver- 
sion of centuries and to put a new one in its 
place, then, indeed, would there be a loud 
and persistent protest. To many the propo- 
sition would savor of sacrilege. Devout 
minds always shrink from any interference 
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with their sacred things. The conservative 
instinct of religion is ever alert to protest 
against any interference with the past. To 
this day it is a crime in the eyes of a devout 
Mussulman to translate the Koran. And 
the Church of Rome was successful through 
centuries in confining the Bible in the se- 
pulcher of adead language. And the Greek 
Church to this day persists in upholding the 
exclusive authority of the old Septuagint 
version, though confessedly a most defective 
translation of the original Scriptures. 

One of the bravest things ever done was 
Jerome’s revision of the old Latin Bible, or, 
more correctly, his translation of the Bible 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, and 
his exposition of the errors and absurdities 
of the received version. For the perform- 
ance of that great work, by which he now 
commands the homage of the world, the 
coarsest vituperation was heaped upon him. 
“His enemies,” he said, “snapped at him 
like dogs.” Even Augustine looked upon 
the labors of his friend with painful suspi- 
cion, and entreated him to give over his ill- 


advised schemes. Fortunately for the Church 
Jerome was as obstinate and determined as 


he was irascible. ‘They malign me in 
public,” he said, “but read me in a corner, 
being at once my accusers and my defenders.” 
“Let them read,” he wrote to a friend, “ re- 
joicing in hope, serving the time. Let us 
read, rejoicing in hope, serving the Lord.” 
It took two hundred years for the magnifi- 
cent translation of Jerome to overcome the 
superstitious prejudice of the Church. Au- 
gustine to the last refused to countenance it. 
A loud outcry from the faithful that he was 
a disturber of the peace of the Church was 
his reward. But time is on the side of truth, 
and now for many a century Jerome’s Bible 
has borne that most honorable name, the 
Vulgate—the common people’s Bible. 

Two questions present themselves to every 
mind that comes to this subject for the first 
time: Is there need of a revision of the 
English Bible? and is it expedient to at- 
tempt such revision at this time? A brief 
review of the history of our Bible will help 
us in forming an opinion on these ques- 
tions. 
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It has already been stated that “King 
James” is the sixth or seventh revision of 
the original translation. The Jews and 
Christians of the first century claimed that 
a divine inspiration protected from error the 
translators of the Septuagint, but such claim 
has never been made for the English Bible, 
which, however, comes much nearer to the 
original than did the Septuagint. It is a 
revision of revisions, going back through 
the Bishops’ Bible (1568), and the Geneva 
Bible (1557-1560), and the Great Bible 
(1539), and Matthews’ Bible (1537), and Cov- 
erdale’s Bible (1535), to the Bible of Will- 
iam Tyndale (1525-1535), who was the La- 
ther of the English Reformation, and, as 
Schaff says, “the real author” of the En- 
glish version. 

Westcott, in his “History of the English 
Bible,” writes of Tyndale, “It is even of less 
moment that by far the greater part of his 
translation remains intact in our present Bi- 
bles than that his spirit animates the whole.” 
William Tyndale was a man of original ge- 
nius and of extensive learning. He was a 
master of the chief languages of his time in 
addition to the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek. 
But his character, even more than his learn- 
ing, fitted him for his great work. Foxe 
calls him “ for his notable pains and travail, 
an apostle of England.” “My part be not 
in Christ,” Tyndale wrote, “if mine heart 
be not to follow and live according as I teach. 
And as concerning all I have translated 
or otherwise written, I beseech all men to 
read it; for that purpose I wrote it, even to 
bring them to the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Tyndale’s New Testament was published 
in Germany in 1525, because the King of 
England refused to give him or his book a 
place in his native land. The versions em- 
ployed in the translation were Erasmus’s 
third edition of the Greek text and Luther's 
German Testament. His Pentateuch, the 
only part of the Old Testament which he 
published, was translated from the Hebrew, 
and issued in 1530. 

A coadjutor not unworthy of Tyndale was 
Miles Coverdale, to whom it was given to 
finish what was so well begun. Coverdale 
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lacked the heroic vigor and massive strength 
of the English ' uther; but like Melanchthon, 
he wins admiration by the beauty of his 
spirit, the fervor of his piety, and the purity 
of his English. Encouraged by the friend- 
ship of Cromwell, he published a complete 
English Bible in 1535, first on the Continent, 
but soon after in England also. Coverdale 
was not an original translator. The title- 
page of the first edition reads, “ faithfully 
and truly translated out of Dutch (German) 
and Latin into English.” The versions he 
employed were Tyndale’s, Luther’s, the Vul- 
gate, and the Zurich Bible of Zwingli. 
“Lowly and faithfully,” he wrote, “have I 
followed mine interpreters.” An instinct 
of discrimination and a delicacy of ear is 
claimed for him as a translator. To him we 
owe the phrase “ the pride of life,” which sup- 
planted Tyndale’s the “ pride of goods ;” also 
“the world passeth away,” instead of “the 
world vanisheth away.” He had the phrase, 


“and shutteth up his heart,” where Tyndale 
read “shutteth up his compassion,” and 
King James has the ugly phrase, “shutteth 


up his bowels of compassion.” 

The so-called Matthews Bible was an edition 
revised by John Rogers, the martyr, on the 
basis of Tyndale and Coverdale, and pub- 
lished in 1537. The Great Bible was edited 
by Coverdale at the request of Cromwell, 
and published in April, 1539. It passed 
through six editions in two years. As Tyn- 
dale’s translation was the basis of the work, 
it came about that “my Lord of London,” 
Tunstall, whose name was on the title-page, 
authorized what a few years before he had 
condemned and burned. 

The next English Bible was published dur- 
ing the reign of Mary. It is known as the 
“ Exiles’ Bible,” or, from the city where it 
was prepared, the “Geneva Bible.” It was 
the work of devout and scholarly men, whom 
the Marian persecution had driven into 
exile. Geneva,.at that time, was the Mecca 
of Reformers, and there, under the inspira- 
tion of Calvin and Beza, a new English ver- 
sion was prepared. In some respects, it was 
an improvement on its predecessors, while 
Tyndale and Coverdale were still the foun- 
dation ; and because it was published in small 
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volumes and in Roman type it soon became 
a favorite, and for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury it held its place as the household Bible 
of England. The “ Bishops’ Bible” was pub- 
lished under the supervision of Archbishop 
Parker in 1568, and was a revision of the 
“‘Great Bible.” 

This hasty sketch leads us to the author- 
ized version, our own “King James.” In 
the year 1604, at a conference of the clergy, 
held by James in Hampton Court, the first 
steps were taken for a new Bible. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, of Oxford, quoted several mistransla- 
tions from the authorized Bibles. “My 
Lord Bancroft,” of London, opposed, say- 
ing, “If every man’s humor should be fol- 
lowed, there will be no end of translations.” 
But James was ambitious of literary fame, 
and before the end of the year a committee 
of forty-seven eminent scholars was ap- 
pointed, and the work was begun. The 
translators were divided into six companies. 
A set of rules, prepared probably by Ban- 
croft, defined their duties accurately, of 
which the first and fourteenth may be 
quoted: 

“Rute I. The ordinary Bible, read in 
the Church, commonly called the Bishops’ 
Bible, is to be followed, and as little altered 
as the truth of the original will permit.” 

“RULE XIV. These translations to be used 
when they agree better with the text than 
the Bishops’ Bible,—Tyndale’s, Matthews’, 
Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s (the Great Bible), 
and the Geneva.” 

The translators had, therefore, the largest 
liberty to draw upon all previous versions 
for whatever of strength or beauty or accu- 
racy they might contain. They disclaimed 
the intention of a new translation, but they 
urged against opponents that if the “ Ethics,” 
of Aristotle merited seven English transla- 
tions, surely the Word of God merited a sev- 
enth revision. In a few years the work was 
finished, and in 1611, was issued from the 
press. 

It will be well for those who fear the un- 
settling of faith by a new revision, to re- 
member that in the sixteenth century there 
were several rival versions without any detri- 
ment to Christianity. And Dr. Lightfoot, 
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who was a master in Biblical criticism, de- 
clares that no criticism can disturb a single 
doctrine of the general Church. 

A brief history of the present revision 
movement will now be in order. In May, 
1870, after long previous discussion, the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury resolved “that it is 
desirable that a revision of the authorized 
version of the Holy Scriptures be under- 
taken.” A committee of twelve members 
of the Convocation were appointed to under- 
take the work, who were empowered “ to in- 
vite the co-operation of any, eminent for 
scholarship, to whatever nation or religious 
body they may belong.” 

While it may be regretted that this great 
work originated with one Church rather than 
with the Churches of Christ, we are bound 
to admire the wisdom and catholicity of the 
Committee in prosecuting the task com- 
mitted to them. The revisers are selected 
from all the leading Churches of Great Brit- 
ain, and represent the ripest Biblical schol- 
arship of our time. 

“T do not hesitate to say,” writes Philip 
Schaff, “that in ability, learning, tact, and 
experience, it is superior to any previous 
combination for a similar purpose, not ex- 
cepting the forty-seven revisers of King 
James, most of whom are now forgotten. 
Trench, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Stanley, and the 
late Dean Alford, stand first among the 
modern exegetes of the Church of England; 
and Alexander, Angus, Brown, Eadie, Fair- 
bairn, Milligan, Moulton, hold a similar rank 
among the other denominations. There are 
no textual critics now living superior to 
Tregelles, Scrivener, Westcott, and Hort.” 
The late Constantine Tischendorf, in Ger- 
many, was, in critical acumen concerning the 
text of Scripture, the peer of them all, and 
his labors perhaps more abundant than any. 

The conservative and judicious spirit of 
the committee, as well as the character of 
the revision, may be judged by the rules, 
adopted at the first meeting for the govern- 
ment of the revisers: 

“1. To introduce as few alterations as pos- 
sible in the text of the Authorized Version 
consistently with faithfulness. 

“2. To limit, as-far as possible, the ex- 
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pression of such alterations to the language 
of the Authorized and earlier English ver- 
sions. 

“3. Each company to go twice over the 
portion to be revised, once provisionally, the 
second time finally, and on principles of 
voting as hereinafter is provided. 

“4. That the text to be adopted be that 
for which the evidence is decidedly prepond- 
erating; and that when the text so adopted 
differs from that from which the Authorized 
Version was made, the alteration be indicated 
in the margin. 

“5. To make or retain no change in the 
text on the second final revision by each 
company except two-thirds of these present 
approve of the same; but on the first revis- 
ion to decide by simple majorities. 

“6. In every case of proposed alteration 
that may have given rise to discussion, to 
defer the voting thereupon till the next 
meeting whensoever the same shall be re- 
quired by one-third of those present at the 
meeting, such intended vote to be announced 
in the notice of the next meeting. 

“7, To revise the headings of chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, italics, and punctuation. 

“8. To refer,on the part of each company, 
when considered desirable, to divines, schol- 
ars, and literary men, whether at home or 
abroad, for their opinions.” 

Thus far the work was confined to Great 
Britain. But it was soon felt that the task 
of preparing an English Bible, to be read by 
all English-speaking people, ought to be 
shared in by Biblical scholars in America. 
Accordingly, at the request of Bishop Elli- 
cott, Chairman of the New Testament Com- 
mittee, Dr. Philip Schaff, prepared a draft 
of rules and a list of American scholars to 
co-operate in the work, which, in due time, 
were submitted to the English Committee 
and approved. Among the American re- 
visers are Drs. Conant, Tayler Lewis (de- 
ceased), George E. Day, Ezra Abbot, Hack- 
ett, Hodge, Kendrick; Bishop Lee; Van 
Dyck, of Syria; Washburn, Woolsey, and 
Philip Schaff. Four of the Committee are of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, namely: 
Drs. Strong,Crooks, W. F. Warren, and Burr. 

The plan of work as between the English 
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and America Committees is that the English 
Committee send their revision to their breth- 
ren in America as soon as a book is finished. 
The Americans review this, approving or al- 
tering the same with absolute independence. 
The work is then returned, and the English 
Committee go over the whole a second time, 
reviewing, in their turn the transatlantic 
revision. It has not yet been determined 
how ultimate differences between the two 
Committees shall be adjusted. In this way 
a large part of the Bible has already been 
revised. 

The first and most difficult work of the 
revisers was with the Greek text. Not that 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is 
correct, but the means of amending it are 
very scanty. But few Hebrew manuscripts 
are older than the twelfth century, and not 
one has survived that is of very ancient 
date. Our version of the New Testament 
was made from the so-called ‘‘ received text,” 
textus ab omnibus receptus, which was the 
fourth edition of Erasmus’s Greek Testa- 
ment (1527), corrected by Stephens (1550), 
and by Beza (1589). But great improve- 
ment has been made in the text since the 
sixteenth century. Immense amounts of 
material for textual criticism have been gath- 
ered and thoroughly investigated by scholars. 
The best Uncial manuscripts were then un- 
known. The Sinaitic and Vatican manu- 
scripts have since been brought to light; 
old versions, as the Itala, Vulgate, and 
Peshito have been thoroughly studied, as 
well as the Biblical quotations of the ante- 
Nicene Fathers. 

Dr. Lightfoot has declared that ‘‘a study 
of the history and condition of the Greek 
text solves more difficulties than it creates.” 
The magnificent labors of Mill, Bengel, Gries- 
bach, Wetstein, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and others, have restored the orig- 
inal text, and given to the Church the ¢psis- 
sima verba of the apostles. Romanists and 
infidels, and not unfrequently Protestant 
divines, have opposed these labors of the 
critics. The saintly Bengel was branded as 
a “Bible murderer.” Mill’s New Testa- 
ment, with its thirty thousand various read- 


ings, created a panic in England. Like 
Vou. IIL.—11 
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Jerome in the early Church, Bengel was 
malignantly assailed until the prayer was 
wrung from him, “Oh that this may. be the 
last occasion of my standing in the gap to 
vindicate the precious original text of the 
New Testament!” Jerome, in a different 
spirit, told his accusers that “a lyre is played 
in vain to an ass.” Bentley anticipated Dr. 
Lightfoot in the opinion quoted above, when 
he wrote, ‘make your thirty thousand vari- 
ations as many more, and even put them into 
the hands of a knave or a fool, and yet he shall 
not extinguish the light of a single chapter, 
nor so disguise Christianity but that every 
feature of it will still be the same.” 

A few of the changes, accepted by the 
critics, may be given. The passage (1 John 
v, 7) “For there are three that bear record 
in heaven,” ete., is omitted. ‘Take heed 
that ye do not your righteousness before men.” 
“T will make here three tabernacles,” sounds 
quite like Peter. ‘‘Whoso is angry with 
his brother” “without cause” must be 
omitted. “Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth among men of good will.” 
“God manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii, 16), 


has less authority than “who was manifest 


in the flesh.” The last twelve verses of 
Mark, and the beautiful story of the woman 
charged with adultery in John, will proba- 
bly be omitted. Many will regret to find the 
anthem-like doxology which closes the Lord's 
prayer omitted,—‘for thine is the king- 
dom, and the power and the glory, Amen.” 
It is without doubt an interpolation from 
the liturgies, as it is not found in any an- 
cient manuscripts. The troublesome fourth 
verse of the fifth chapter of John, that about 
an angel coming down and troubling the 
pool, will be omitted. Errors of translation, 
of English grammar, and archaisms are be- 
ing corrected by the revisers. “The Lord 
added to the Church daily such as were being 
saved,” avoids the unauthorized doctrinal 
squinting of King James. “Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost since ye believed,” 
is more intelligible when properly trans- 
lated,—“‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed.” “Strain out a gnat.” 
“Make to yourselves friends out of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness;” we are not to 
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make mammon our friend, but to employ 
this world’s wealth in a wise way. “ Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house,”* 
was the answer the boy Jesus made to his 
mother when she had found him in the tem- 
ple. An archaism (1 Cor. iv, 4), introduced 
by Tyndale, “I know nothing by myself,” 
should be “ against myself.” “ Baptizing into 
the name of,” etc., eis to onoma, that is, into 
all that the divine name represents. 

“Cherubims,” has the English and He- 
brew plural terminations. ‘ Marcus, cousin 
to Barnabas,” not “sister’s son;” ‘Simon of 
Cana,” not “a Canaanite ;” “One flock and 
one shepherd,” (John x, 16), not “‘one fold,” 
which might seem to favor a narrow secta- 
rianism. 

Our version makes bad work with the Greek 
article. At times it is omitted from pas- 
sages where its presence would illumine the 
sense, and occasionally it is inserted where 
the Greek omits it. ‘As by the transgres- 
sion of the one the many were made sinners, 
so by the righteousness of the One shall the 
many be made righteous.” “He was look- 


ing for the city,” not “a city,” but the city 


of God. ‘God be merciful to me the sin- 
ner,” expresses the deep conviction and hu- 
mility of the Publican. 

Paul wrote “the love of money is a root 
of all evil,” not “the root.” 
sage (Matthew xxv, 46), is weakened in our 
version by rendering the word aionios by two 
different words: ‘These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into everlasting life.” 

In Acts xx, 28, the word episcopoi should 
be rendered “bishops,” as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, and then it would be evi- 
dent that bishops and elders are not distinct 
orders of the ministry. The distinction be- 
tween hades and gehenna is lost in our ver- 


The great pas- 





*The original has no word for either ‘‘ business”’ or 
“ house ;” it is simply “‘ my father’s.” 
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sion, both words being translated “hell. So 
between theria and zoa, both of which are 
rendered “beasts,” though the one denotes 
the beings who worship before the throne of 
God, and the other the monsters whose abode 
is in the abyss beneath. Obsolete words are 
replaced by modern ones; for example, “to 
precede” for “to prevent,” “hinder” for 
“let,” “baggage” for “ carriages.” 

The confusion among proper names is oc- 
cupying the care of the revisers. Why re- 
tain both “Hagar” and “Agar,” “Jonah” 
and “Jonas,” “Korah” and “Core,” “Ko- 
resh” and “Cyrus,” “ Judas” and “ Jude,” 
“Jewry” and “Judea,” and, worst of all, 
for the same person, Hosea, Hoshea, Osee, 
Osea, Oshea, and Oseas? 

It is also probable that the revisers will 
arrange the prose portion of the Bible in 
paragraphs, and the poetry in metrical 
verses, according to the laws of Hebrew 
parallelism. Not only the beauty but also 
the meaning of the Scriptures is often ob- 
scured to the English reader by the uniform 
printing of prose and poetry. If the in- 
spired authors were moved to express their. 
thoughts in poetic numbers, it can hardly 
be proper for a translator to interfere with 
such an arrangement. 

These are some of the emendations and 
corrections which have received the atten- 
tion of the revisers, and which seem to have 
been favorably considered by them. Still 
others are under consideration; but with 
the cautiousness:that becomes them in the 
discharge of so weighty and delicate a duty, 
they seem to be feeling their way carefully, 
aud yet with a steadiness of purpose that 
indicates their consciousness of their own 
ability to deal successfully with the subject 
committed to their hands. We see no rea- 
son to doubt that their work will be well 
done; and that it will very greatly redound 
to God’s glory and to the good of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


N the morning following, Mrs. Mor- 
ville was sitting in the living-room 
of her. home, engaged with Miss Maltby in 
looking over the current magazines, and en- 
joying a desultory conversation on their 


contents. Miss Maltby was more animated 
than she had been at any time since her ar- 
rival, and seemed inclined to talk of the 
past, a subject she had before studiously 
avoided. 

In this she was not encouraged by Mrs. 
Morville, who wished, for her friend’s sake, 
that she should reveal the story of her life, 
if at all, in the presence of Mrs. Stacy. 

. Miss Maltby was sitting in a cushioned 
chair of crimson velvet, an old-fashioned 
chair, with massive legs terminating in the 
form of lions’ claws, and with great heads at 
the ends of the heavy arms. She was neither 
tall nor the reverse; delicately made, but not 
slender; and, notwithstanding the snowy 
whiteness of her wealthy masses of waving 
hair, she had a naive expression that made 
her appear almost youthful. 

Her eyes were deep blue, and shaded by 
narrow silky eye-brows that, unlike her 
hair, were golden brown. She was very 
pale, except when her heart was touched, 
and then it lent the color of its warm blood 
to her cheek. But her mouth was a marvel 
of expression, and often, without uttering a 
word, she made her meaning plain by an 
exquisite play of her lip and a slight nerv- 
ous movement of the cartilage of a nose 
only too small to have compared with the 
models of Grecian art. The silver flood of 
hair was arranged with artful carelessness, 
and hung like the sunlit mists of a foaming 


cataract on either side of her well-poised | 


head. Sitting there in the crimson armed 
chair, she seemed the embodiment of a spirit 
of purity. 


“T expect a visitor this morning, Miss 
Maltby,” said Mrs. Morville, after a long 


pause. 


“Shall I leave you?” asked Miss Maltby. | 











“ By no means, my dear Miss Maltby, for 
my expected friend is also a friend of yours,” 
smilingly said Mrs. Morville. 

“A friend of mine? Who can it be? 
Have I still any friends?’ 

She seemed to ask the question of herself, 
but Mrs. Morville answered gayly : 

“ Why, of course you have. Let it but be 
known that Miss Maltby has returned to her 
old home, and she would have little time 
to devote to téte a téte chats with me.” 

“Ah, I think not; friends are soon for- 
gotten when out of sight. But whom do 
you expect, Mrs. Morville?” she asked with 
a show of interest. 

“Mrs. Stacy. Do you remember her?’ 

“Indeed, I do; and of all the friends of 
my childhood I would rather meet her than 
any other. She was always so kind and 
sympathetic,” said Miss Maltby earnestly. 

“T called upon her yesterday, and by a 
curious chance came to mention your name, 
not dreaming that you were friends. She 
appeared to remember you well, and to love 
you very much. She wanted to come at 
once and see you; but I thought it best to 
tell you first,” said Mrs. Morville. 

A few moments after Mrs. Stacy was an- 
nounced, and shown into the room where 
the two ladies had been sitting. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Stacy,” said Mrs. 
Morville; and, stepping forward, she took 


| her friend’s hand, and led her to the great 
| armed chair where Clara Maltby sat. 


Miss Maltby rose, and extended her hands 
to her old friend, who took them in her 
own, and gazed intently for an instant in 
the strange, pale face. 

“Clara, dearest, speak to me, speak to 
me!” cried the elder lady, and Miss Maltby 
answered with no word; but, laying her 
face upon the kindly bosom before her, 
twined her arms around Mrs. Stacy’s neck, 
and wept for a few moments in silence. 

These tears, the first she had been seen 
to shed for many a day, seemed to give 
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relief, and soon a pleasant conversation be- 
gan, in which the three ladies joined. 

Mrs. Stacy found Clara Maltby’s condition 
of health so much better than she had ex- 
pected that she longed to tell her all the 
events that had transpired during the two 
preceding days. 

“Why, Clara, it can not be you have 
been away twenty years. You look as young 
as when you left us, except ”— 

“ Except my hair,” said Miss Maltby with 
a sad smile. 

‘And that is more beautiful than ever,” 
cried Mrs. Stacy. 

“You want to flatter me, Mrs. Stacy,” 
answered her friend; and as the color 
mounted to her face she looked more 
youthful than before, and Mrs. Stacy, with 
an impulse of love, leaned over, and again 
embraced her. 

“Yes, it is twenty years since I left here, 
dear Mrs. Stacy,” said Miss Maltby after 
a moment; “and until lately I never 
thought to return. But I‘had a longing to 
see my old home once more; and, though 
the sorrow I had in leaving it is always 


with me, I feel a great pleasure in being 
here again.” 
At this moment the servant announced 


another visitor, and Mrs. Morville was 
called away, leaving the two more inti- 
mate, or at least older, friends together. So 
soon as they were left alone, the thoughts of 
each seemed to turn in the same direction, 
and silence lasted for several minutes. 

Presently Miss Maltby drew her chair 
closer to that of her friend, and, leaning 
toward her, said in a low tone: 


“Mrs. Stacy, I never wrote to you while | 


I was away, because at first my heart was 
too full of bitter sorrow to permit me to 
write calmly.” 


“You must have suffered deeply, my poor | 


child,” said Mrs. Stacy, who seemed to re- 
gard Clara Maltby as still the young girl 
she had known so many years before. 
“Suffer? I was driven almost mad!” 
cried Miss Maltby. ‘“ You, Mrs. Stacy, can 
understand what a terrible trial it was for 


me to be taken away at that time; but you | 
| 
could hardly imagine the plan that had ' 
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been laid to ruin me, and it was only fully 
revealed after we reached Paris.” 

“T hardly understand, Clara. I know it 
was cruel indeed to prevent you, to deprive 
you of the free exercise of your will; but 
who could have laid a plan for your ruin?’ 
said Mrs. Stacy in amazement. 

“ He whoshould have been my protector— 
my father,” said Miss Maltby. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Stacy. 

“Not impossible, but a fearful truth,” 
continued Miss Maltby. “It is true, my 
shame was to have been called by the name 
of marriage; but I was just as truly selected 
as the victim of a man known throughout 
France as a roué, and older by several years 
than my father. 

“Tt was when this plan was made known 
to me (and my father told it himself, and 
spoke of my coming marriage with the 
Marquis de la as an honor), that I 
made up my mind to resist him at all haz- 
ards. The scene that passed between us 
that night I should like to forget, but can 
not. At last, stung by the persecutions of 
one who should have been my protector, I 
defied him, and flatly refused to obey. 

“He was a passionate man, and the bare 
idea of his scheme of ambition being frus- 
trated enraged him. For nearly six weeks 
I was kept under lock and key, seeing no 
one but servants in his pay, who were ready 
to do any thing short of murder at his bid- 
ding.” 

“Poor child,” cried Mrs. Stacy; “how 
unnatural!” 

“ Unnatural indeed,” said Miss Maltby ; 
“but the climax was reached later. One 
Saturday afternoon my father knocked 
loudly at my room door; and when my 
maid, who was in fact my jailer, admitted 
him, he called me apart, and harshly de- 
manded if I still rebelled against his will. 
I answered that I would wed no one by his 
order; and having, as you know, my own 
estate, inherited from my aunt, I demanded 
to be allowed to leave him. At this my 
father laughed, and then, with an awful 
oath, he swore that if I did not prepare to 
wed with the Marquis de la within 
a week, he would have me placed in a mad- 
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house, where I should end my days. Then 
he left me. 

“JT was nearly distracted,” said Miss 
Maltby, continuing her narrative, “and a 
thousand thoughts rushed through my 
mind; but not one afforded even a hope 
of rescue. I even appealed to my maid, 
as a woman, to listen to one of her own sex; 
but she was deaf to me. My father had 
made a fit selection for his purpose, and I 
might as well have pleaded to the obelisk 
that cast its shadow under my window. I 
thought of threwing myself on the mercy 
of the marquis; but knowing his character 
by reputation, though I had never even seen 
him, I found no hope in that. Finally, over- 
come by sleeplessness and excitement, I 
threw myself, dressed as I was, upon my bed, 
and fell into a restless slumber.” 

Mrs. Stacy, who had listened to every 
word of Clara Maltby’s sad recital with 
painful interest, took her friend’s hand, 
and, tenderly pressing it, said: 

“ How did you escape, dear; how did you 
escape ?” 

“Well,” continued Miss Maltby, “when 
I awoke the next morning, the situation 
again confronted me, and, as I had only my 
weak self to depend upon, I determined to 
get from the hotel by some means if it were 
possible, and if forced to it, to call upon the 
authorities or any stranger that chance might 
throw in my way.” 

“What a fearful trial!” said Mrs. Stacy. 

“The day favored me. It was Sunday, 
and my father had never prevented me from 
attending Church, although always accom- 
panied by the woman Mathilde. I touched 
the bell. Mathilde came to the door, and 
found it locked. I had fastened it me- 
chanically before throwing myself on the 
bel the night before. 

“*Mam’selle,’ she called. 

“*T shall dress alone, Mathilde, and be 
ready for service in an hour,’ I answered. 

“Tt is strange how every incident of that 
day is still fresh in my mind; but I believe 
I remember every word that was spoken, 
and can almost hear her hard, unsympa- 
thetic voice as she answered me, ‘ Yes, mam’- 
selle, I shall be waiting.’ 
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“T disarranged the bedding, so that no 
suspicion might be excited, and made a 
hasty toilet. When I opened the door, 
breakfast was spread. Shortly after the 
carriage was announced, and we—Mathilde 
and mysel/—started for the chapel, where I 
had been a few times before. I thought 
that if I could resort to some stratagem to 
escape from Mathilde’s sight only for one 
moment it would be possible for me to 
pass unobserved from the church, take 
a coupé, and, eluding pursuit, reach the 

Hotel, where I knew of one faithful 
friend. 

“‘Circumstances favored me. The chapel 
was crowded, and as we stood at the back of 
the pews waiting for an opportunity to be 
seated, an usher advanced to where we stood. 
Mathilde was slightly in advance of me, and 
seemed a little discomposed in a church that 
was strange to her, for she, of course, was a 
Catholic. The usher motioned her to fol- 
low; she turned and looked at me. I ad- 


vanced a step or two, and, reassured, she en- 
tered the pew. There was room for only one 


person. I saw her kneel for a moment, and, 
stepping quickly back, I soon had the high 
backs of the rear row of pews between us. 
Relying on at least a few minutes’ time be- 
fore she could possibly miss me, and more 
upon her probable confusion and uncer- 
tainty as to whether I had left the church 
or taken a seat amid the crowd, I opened 
the door, and stepped quickly into the 
street. The free air gave me strength; 
and as my father’s coachman had driven off 
with orders to return in an hour, I had no 
fear of his molesting me. 

“T walked to the corner of the next 
street, and a moment after overtook a gen- 
darme, who secured me a coupé, and in half 
an hour I sat in my friend’s private parlor, 
still buoyed up by the excitement of my 
perilous adventure. She heard the story I 
have told you now, dear Mrs. Stacy, and 
she did just what you would have done,— 
she kept me there in her apartments un- 
known to any human soul in Paris for 
months, and finally took me with her to 
Nice. Fortunately I had ample means, and, 
though the reports of the abduction of an 
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American heiress were in all the Paris pa- 
pers, and even reached home, and were 
published in one or two papers here, I was 
not discovered for over six months, by which 
time my father’s health had so given way 
that he was utterly unfit for travel. 

“A year after he sent for me, and begged 
as a dying request that I would come to 
him. I did go; but I can not speak of that 
interview. It was too full of horror, too 
unnatural; his pride, ambition, avarice— 
every passion that had before possessed 
him—seemed to have given place to hate. 
I was its object, and he was enraged that 
he could not be revenged and leave me 
beggared.” 

As Miss Maltby paused, she pressed her 
pale, thin hands to her bosom. They looked 
paler and thinner on the somber black, and 
her bosom heaved with emotion. 

‘You are tired, dear Clara. Do not talk 
about those sad days any more. The future 
is brighter; let us think of that,” said Mrs. 
Stacy. 

“The future? what can the future be for 


me now? O Mrs. Stacy, had my father | 


known what a life of weary longing and 


me; and as he Jay there on what was his 
dying bed, he enjoyed the torture that he 
gave me with that fatal paper.” 

““What paper, Clara?” cried Mrs. Stacy 
in alarm; “what do you mean by saying 
that George Heartness forgot you so soon? 
He never has forgotten you.” 

“He was—married before I had been ab- 
sent a year,” said Miss Maltby with forced 
calmness. 

“Tt is false!” cried Mrs. Stacy. “Oh, 
my darling Clara, have you ever believed 
that George could forget you? Why, he 
has mourned you for twenty years as one 
dead or dead to him!” 

“My God!” cried Miss Maltby, “can it 
be true? But, no, I have the proof here!” 
she cried, and with trembling hands she 
took from her purse a newspaper announce- 
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ment, worn and yellow, but still legible, 
which read as follows: 


“HEARTNESS — SPOTISWOODE. — At Rich- 
mond, Va., on the 10th instant, by the Rev. L. 
C. Bradish, at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, George Heartness, of New York, to Vir- 
ginia, daughter of Colonel Lewis Spotiswoode, 
of Richmond, Va.” 


“This is proof of nothing, except a piece 
of base villainy,” said Mrs. Stacy. “It isa 
forgery, and was prepared to deceive you. 
It must, indeed, have been a deeply laid 
plot,” she continued solemnly, “for George 
Heartness heard, as we did too, that you 
were married immediately on your arrival 
in France. We believed it, and so did he, 
for he left within a month for Manila, where 
he has been for twenty years. He told me 
this himself last night,” said Mrs. Stacy. 

“What,” cried Miss Maltby, “is George— 
is Mr. Heartness still—still unmarried?” 

“Of course he is unmarried, my dear, for 
he regarded as lost the only woman he could 
have loved,” answered Mrs. Stacy. 

“Oh, can it be possible that the printing 
of this marriage notice was a part of the 


| systematic persecution that I endured so 
heart-suffering I was to endure, his thirst | 
for revenge for my disobedience would have | 
been satisfied!” sighed Miss Maltby. “Yes,” | 
she continued, “it was from him that I | 
heard that George lad so soon forgotten | 
| night, Mrs. Stacy? 


long?” murmured Miss Maltby. 


She drew her white hand across her eyes 
as if to dispel some mist that was gathering 
there, and presently asked : 

“Did you say you saw Mr. Heartness last 


Is he living here in 
New York now? I thought you said he 
went away.” 

“He returned from Manila, where he had 
been for twenty years, only three days ago, 
and I met him for the first time night before 
last at the Academy of Design,” replied 
Mrs. Stacy. 

“Does he—did he speak of me?” asked 
Miss Maltby tremblingly. 

“Why, yes, my dear child. I had seen 
a picture there that by a strange chance 
was almost enough like you to have been a 
portrait. Mrs. Morville saw it too. Did 
she tell you?” 

“Oh, yes, she told me; but I thought it 
must have been her imagination, for she 
said it was a picture of a young girl joyous 
and beautiful. Joyous—how unlike me, 
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and beautiful—beautiful as a ghost,” said 
Clara Maltby, sadly. 

“Mrs. Morville described the picture cor- 
rectly,” replied Mrs. Stacy. “It was joyous 
and very beautiful, but the resemblance to 
you was no imagination of hers, my dear, 
for I noticed it at once, and so did—” 

“So did who?” 

“So did George Heartness, my dear, and 
when he said to me, ‘Gray’s Flower of 
Fiesole reminded me of Clara Maltby ; did 
it remind you of her, Mrs. Stacy? it took 
all his great power of self-control to speak 
the words calmly. O Clara, dear, I am sure 
he loves you still.” 

Miss Maltby only sighed. 

“Dearest Clara,” said Mrs. Stacy, “do not 
be so sad ; cheer up, and smile as you used to.” 

“Do you wonder that I am sad, Mrs. 
Stacy; do you wonder that every thing has 
lost its beauty for me, and that 1 feel apart 
from the whole world? Once my heart beat 
gayly at the sound of music, now—it throbs, 
indeed, but as if to a dirge; a cloud hangs 
over me, and follows me wherever I go, and 
its shadow falls upon my heart—upon my 
heart.” 

“But the light is breaking through, Clara 
dear; the edges of the overhanging cloud 
- are tinged with silver, and soon you shall 
stand full in the bright sunlight,” answered 
Mrs. Stacy, catching something of Clara 
Maltby’s figurative way of speaking. 

“Shall I? will it pass away? 
only knows.” 

“Clara, do you still feel an interest in 
George Heartness?” 

The answer came from Clara Maltby’s 
deep blue eyes, and not from her lips, for no 
sound escaped them. 

“Could you see George? are you strong 
enough tosee him, dearest?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“TY have been strong enough for the bit- 
terest sorrow; how I should bear any thing 
like joy I hardly know,” answered Miss 
Maltby. 

“Will you see him?” asked Mrs. Stacy, 
abandoned to utter forgetfulness of her 
promise to Mrs. Morville, and intent only 
on joining two lives so long separated. 

“WillI? Yes.” 


Heaven 
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Clara Maltby spoke only these words, but 
the far-reaching glance of her eyes, which 
seemed to look above and beyond her kind 
friend and every thing that surrounded her, 
must have rested at last, for a smile—such a 
rare smile as might have illumined the fair 
fuce of the “ Flower of Fiesole” had it been 
animate—played upon her lips, and gave a 
glow of life and a heightened beauty, such 
as Mrs. Stacy had not seen before, and she 
was satisfied. 

A moment after Mrs. Morville returned to 
the room; her face showed some anxiety, but 
when she saw the happier expression on that 
of her fair charge, she was relieved. 

“Miss Maltby has been giving me a his- 
tory of some of her experiences since she 
left us,” said Mrs. Stacy, and stepping to 
Mrs. Morville’s side she told her in an un- 
dertone that she had also spoken to their 
friend about Mr. Heartness. 

A weight seemed lifted from Mrs. Mor- 
ville’s mind, for she had dreaded this dénoue- 
ment as possibly dangerous to her charge; 
but now that it was over, and Miss Maltby 
seemed more cheerful than usual, she was 
gratified. 

It was presently agreed that Miss Maltby 
would be well enough on the following even- 
ing to receive any friend who should call, 
and as the previous conversation left little 
doubt in the minds of the three ladies who 
that friend would be, Mrs. Stacy departed 
shortly after, delighted with the results 


of her visit, for her generous heart was 
glad with the thought of joy brought to 
others. 


Late in the afternoon of the same day Mr. 
Heartness called at the home of the Stacys 
in advance of his appointment, which was 
for the evening. He was welcomed by Mrs. 
Stacy, who told him with volubility the story 
she had heard in the morning, omitting only 
such details as were particularly painful, 
but dwelling with enthusiasm on the heroic 
traits of character that sorrow and suffering 
had developed in Clara Maltby. 

Mr. Heartness was evidently nervous and 
impatient, but he listened to the recital with 
deep interest. Finally, when Mrs. Stacy 
told him that Clara’s feelings toward him- 
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self had not changed in all the long years 
that had separated them, he smiled once. 

“Will Clara see me, Mrs. Stacy? is she 
well enough?” asked Mr. Heartness. 

Mrs. Stacy explained that Miss Maltby 
would be at Mrs. Morville’s in the evening, 
and asked if Mr. Heartness would prefer to 
call there alone. 

“Tt will be best so, I think, do not you?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, George, it will be best so; and from 
this night joy shall follow you both,” said 
Mrs. Stacy. 

As George Heartness walked through the 
broad hall-way and down into the street, it 
was with a lighter step than he had known 
for many a long year before. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the eve of the Fourth of July, 1876, 
Clara Maltby stood alone in an alcove win- 
dow of Mrs. Morville’s drawing-room. The 
sashes were thrown open, and the air was 
laden with the perfume of,many flowers. 

The white moonlight streamed without 
hinderance through the open window, and 
cast its silvery sheen full upon Clara Maltby’s 
face—on her snowy hair—touched the sim- 
ple bunch of heliotrope upon her bosom, 
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bathed her white hands in its lambent 
rays, and sweeping down to her feet, encom- 
passed her. 

Her eyes were brighter than usual, a slight 
flush played upon her cheek, and her lips 
were just parted, as if in a meditation of ex- 
pectancy. 

Presently the door-bell rang, and as the 
sound reached her ear the flush upon her 
cheek deepened and her lips closed. Voices 
were heard in the hall, and one—low, deep, 
and deliberate—spoke her name. Its tone 
thrilled her, and involuntarily she pressed 
her hands to her throbbing bosom, crushing 
the flowers there. 

A step crossed the floor, but the inner 
darkness hid the form from Clara Maltby’s 
eyes, as she stood full in the moonlight. 

An instant later, a tall figure emerged 
from the glcom and stood there in the silvery 
light with her. 

“Miss Maltby.” 

“George;” she said slowly and trem- 
blingly. 

“O Clara! Clara!” he cried, taking her 
hands and clasping them tightly in his own. 
Her quivering lips touched his bearded face, 
and her hungry heart drank the first nour- 
ishment it had known for twenty long years. 
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las, my absent Christ! 
Alas, my soul enticed, 

So far to wander from thy keeping! 
Stunn’d by this world’s loud din, 
Swept by this surge of sin! 

Restore thy keeping, 
Thy love unsleeping. 


Oh, what to me the shout 
Of victory or rout! 

Earth’s wine or gall my spirit steeping, 
Tossed on these rolling waves, 
Jesus, my spirit craves 

Once more thy keeping, 
Thy love unsleeping. 





Say—* Peace, thou soul, be still, 
Since war but works my will. 


Tho’ with a flaming sword wide sweeping, 
?T is Cherubim who press 
Man back to Eden ”—yes, 
Within thy keeping, 


Thy love unsleeping. 


Jesus shall rule the world, 
Wrong from its empire hurled, 
Forever done earth’s weary weeping. 
Cease, soul, thy sad unrest, 
Repose thee on his breast, 
Within his keeping, 
His love unsleeping. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Tue thoughtful student of Church history, 
familiar with the evils begotten by prelacy 
and ecclesiastical conflicts in the Christian 
Church, can not avoid being forcibly struck 
with the absolute silence of its Founder on 
the mode of Church organization. His pro- 
fessed followers have contended over this ques- 
tion, made it a means of self-corruption, an 
instrument for the gratification of selfish am- 
bition, and have exalted it above the sacred 
interests it was created to preserve; but Jesus 
himself treated it with such neglect that one 
reading his Gospel for the first time might 
reasonably enough suppose that he never ex- 
pected his followers would resolve themselves 
into organized bodies. 

Of course such an inference would be false. 
Jesus knew that his Church would necessarily 
become an organized body, that its members 
would naturally associate for fellowship, for 
mutual instruction, and for the preservation 
and propagation of their common faith. He 
knew also that their association implied gov- 
ernment, that they would have affairs to man- 
age, discipline to execute, and that officers 
would be required to supervise those affairs 
and administer that discipline. Nevertheless 
he prescribed no form for such government, 
designated no officers to preside over it. The 
fact is as singular as it is indisputable and 
significant. No founder of any merely human 
institution ever so neglected to prescribe a 
specific method for its government. 

On the surface of this silence, which must 
have been intentional, not accidental, can any 
honest observer fail to perceive the equivalent 
of a solemn declaration that, in our Lord’s in- 
fallible judgment, the life, progress, and tri- 
umph of his Church were not to depend upon 
any one method of organization? Had he 
thought otherwise most assuredly he would 





have prescribed that essential plan. ‘To affirm 
the contrary is to impeach his wisdom and 
assault his divinity. 

The truth is, that Jesus came to found an 
association which, from its peculiar excep- 
tional character, was to be less dependent on 
external government than any other collective 
body of human beings. “ My kingdom is not 
of this world,” was the sublime declaration 
with which he characterized his Church. It 
was not to be a body formed by the pressure 
of human circumstances and held together by 
outward and visible forces, but a union of 
souls supernaturally influenced to seek spir- 
itual ends, and drawn together by their com- 
mon love for him. He was to be their cen- 
tral attractive force. His love, by producing 
brotherly affection in them, was to be the 
principle of their cohesion. His words, not 
precepts of their own devising, were to be 
their laws in both their individual and asso- 
ciate lives. The end and purpose of their 
organization was not to create powerful hier- 
archies or colossal and rich ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, but to encourage each other in 
spiritual pursuits and to disciple the world. 

Such an association, above all others, was 
“not made for government.” It needed but 
little, and that of the simplest form. Hence 
Jesus left that form to be provided by his fol- 
lowers as the need should arise. Knowing, 
too, that while no one method was essential, 
neither would any one method be adapted to 
all nations, all ages, and all degrees of popular 
intelligence, he prescribed none—said no word 
which pope, prelate, or priest can honestly 
plead in support of hierarchical power. Had 
he done so those haughty hierarchs might 
have riveted their authority to the human 
conscience with bonds too strong to be broken 
by the hammers of reformers. Happily for 
mankind the silence of Jesus leaves prelacy 
no divine foundation—nothing but the shifting 
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sands of legendary traditions and false assump- 
tions. He is the sole head of hisChurch. He 
has no vicegerents. Being every-where pres- 
ent, he needs none. * 

The silence of Jesus respecting modes of 
Church government does not leave us without 
light respecting the principles which should 
enter into any method his Church may see fit 
to adopt. Our adorable Lord gave several 
broad, lucid, far-reaching precepts, which, had 
his Church faithfully observed them, would 
have saved her from the decadence and cor- 
ruption into which she fell a few generations 
after his departure from earth. Let us note 
these precepts and their import. 

When James and John solicited, through 
their mother’s agency, places of honor in 
Christ’s kingdom, our Lord made use of the 
occasion to teach them and their angry breth- 
ren a vital principle applicable to the govern- 
ment of his coming Church. “Ye know,” said 
he, “that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise quthority upon them, but it shall not be 
80 among you.” 

Here we have a prohibition expressed in the 
most positive terms. But what is prohibited? 
Not all authority, but only such as was then 
exercised by the existing secular governments; 
that is, despotic and arbitrary authority—do- 
minion in which the mere will of the ruler 
regulated his action. Of this arbitrary author- 
ity, Jesus said emphatically, “It shall not be 
so among you.” 

Dr. Whitby paraphrases these unqualified 
words thus: “ Your office being only to make 
known my will, you shall have no such gov- 
ernment, no dominion over the faith of others, 
shall command nothing for mere will and 
pleasure, but your whole office shall consist in 
being ministers for the good of others.” Dr. 
Clarke interprets this text in the same spirit, 
and remarks that: “Every kind of lordship 
and spiritual dominion over the Church of 
Christ, like that exercised by the Church of 
Rome, is destructive and antichristian.” Ac- 
cepting these interpretations, we affirm that 
just so far as any form of Church government 
admits the principle, and provides for the 
exercise, of arbitrary power, it is not in har- 
mony with the mind of Christ. 

A fitting pendant to this prohibition of every 
form of despotism is that radical charter of 
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human liberty, equality, and fraternity, con- 
tained in those grand words of Jesus, ad- 
dressed, not to his chosen twelve only, but 
also to the multitude which gathered about 
him at Jerusalem. They are recorded in 
Matthew xxiii, 1-12. We quote them in part: 
“But be ye not called Rabbi; for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 
And call no man your father upon the earth, 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven, 
Neither be ye called masters; for one is your 
Master, even Christ.” 

These noble words must be the corner-stone 
of every form of Church government which 
fills our Lord’s ideal. They are, in truth, the 
rock on which all Protestantism stands. From 
them comes the justification of that individu- 
alism which claims the right for every soul to 
interpret the words of God by the light of his 
own reason and conscience, and to refuse ab- 
solute submission to fathers, Churches, or coun- 
cils, on all questions affecting his eternal 
destiny. “Call no man your father on earth; 
one is your Master, even Christ.” He alone 
is 2 man’s supreme guide; for to him, and 
not to pope, prelate, or priest, is every man 
accountable. 

“ All ye are brethren.” Here we have the 
doctrine of human equality and fraternity. 
Dr. Clarke finds in this declaration the im- 
portant dogma of ministerial parity. He says 
its import is, that “no one among you is 
higher than another, or can possibly have from 
one any jurisdiction over the rest. 
this respect perfectly equal.” This interpreta- 
tion is certainly sustained by the manner in 
which Christ. treated his twelve disciples. 
That he loved some of them better than he 
did others; that he selected some of them to 
be the witnesses of his transfiguration and his 
agony in the Garden is true; but he never 
gave one of them any authority over his breth- 
ren; never conferred a special title, or dignity, 
or in any way implied the right of one to be 
the ruler, or guide, or leader, of the others. 
He gave them all one title, disciples; he 
treated them all as equals; he forbade them 
even to permit others to call them by any 
name implying superiority. “Neither be ye 
called masters; for one is your Master, even 
Christ.” Thus, both by precept and example 
do we find our Lord teaching the doctrine of 
ministerial parity. He authorized but one 


Ye are in 
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order in his ministry. Judged by his words, 
hierarchies are unauthorized inventions. 

Another noteworthy principle taught by 
our adorable liberty-loving Master is, that 
Church discipline should be administered, not 
by ministers exclusively, but by the Church 
collectively. Offenses, after private admoni- 
tion and entreaty to repent, in the presence of 
one or two witnesses, are to be reported to the 
Church—not to its elders or ministers only, 
but to the laity and ministry collectively. A 
more beautiful, simple, safe, and effectual 
method of reconciling differences and main- 
taining the purity of the Church can scarcely 
be imagined. The theory that the adminis- 
tration of discipline is committed to the clergy, 
to the exclusion of the laity, is “a rag of the 
hierarchy.” 

Another important fact is that Jesus neither 
practiced nor prescribed any ceremonial forms 
for his Church to follow. In all things we 
see a divine simplicity which strictly accorded 
with his avowed purpose to found a spiritual 
kingdom. He commended prayer and preach- 
ing, but, with the exception of one simple 
prayer, provided no ritual. He ordained the 
rite of baptism and the supper of remem- 
brance, but gave no directions with respect to 
He called 
the twelve, he sent out the seventy, but laid 
no ordaining hand upon them. Im all these 
things his anxiety to keep the spiritual element 
uppermost and to establish a personal union 
with each disciple are apparent. 


the method of their observance. 


In nothing 
does he make it necessary that a human priest 
should stand between him and his Church. 
So profoundly did he impress thege prin- 
ciples upon the minds of his disciples that 
when it became necessary for them to organize 
their converts they did it with a simplicity 
which is truly wonderful. Among themselves 
While they acted in 
concert, they preserved their individual equal- 
ity, calling no man master but Christ. They 
were very zealous in preaching Jesus, but very 
indifferent concerning ceremonial observances. 
There is, for example, no evidence that they 
ordained Matthias, the suecessor of the apos- 
tate Judas, by the “laying on of hands.” Neither 
does it appear that Barnabas, or Saul, or Lu- 
cius, or Simeon Niger, or Manaen, or the nu- 
merous brethren who, being scattered abroad 
by the persecution which gave the Church its 


they recognized no first. 
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proto-martyr, preached Jesus over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, were inducted into the min- 
istry by the appropriate, but not essential, 
ceremony called ordination. Indeed, whoever 
reads the Acts of the Apostles without preju- 
dice can not well escape the conviction that, 
with respect to both preaching and the admin- 
istration of ordinances, there was at first no 
very distinct line drawn between ministers and 
laymen, Every believer was a priest unto 
God, and accepted his obligation to do what 
he could toward discipling the world. As the 
need arose the wisest and the best were chosen 
by the suffrages of the Churches, and ap- 
pointed by the apostles to give special atten- 
tion to the administration of their affairs and 
to preaching. “The apostles,” says Coleman, 
“often distinguish between the teachers and 
the taught, the rulers and the ruled, ete. ; and 
this division, after their decease, continued in 
the Church; but the clergy and the Jaity were 
not recognized as two distinct orders or classes 
in the Church until the close of the second 
and beginning of the third centuries.” 

The “laying on of hands” was a Jewish 
ceremonial adopted by the apostles as a suit- 


able method of giving solemn public recognition 
to men chosen by the Churches to administer 
charity, as in the ease of the seven deacons; 
to special evangelical work, as in the case of 
Paul and Barnabas; or to fill the office de- 
scribed by the interchangeable terms presbyter 
and_ bishop. 


But they never pretended that 
this ceremony was divinely commanded or 
necessary to ministerial character. How could 
they? Not one of them was ever so inducted; 
their authority to preach was derived solely 
from the call of Christ. They taught that no 
man should take the office of the ministry 
upon himself but he that is “called of God.” 
3ut they never intimated that there was any 
mystical power conveyed by the laying on 
of their hands. The theory that the ceremony 
is other than ecclesiastical, that it adds a whit 
to a man’s divine authority to preach or to 
ordain others, is not found in Holy Scripture. 
It had its birth in the hierarchial conception 
of the minister as a priest whose intercessory 
services are necessary to human salvation, and 
it is plainly hostile to the Scripture idea, that 
each believer is personally united to Christ 
and sustained by grace, conveyed directly to 
his heart by the agency of the Spirit. 
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The apostles, like their heavenly Master, 
were strict anti-ritualists. They prescribed 
no mode for administering the two ordinances 
commanded by their Master. Taking the bap- 
tism of Saul by Ananias, “a devout man,” as 
a typical case, it would seem that they did not 
even deem it necessary to the validity of that 
ordinance that it should be administered by 
ministerial hands. Their administration of 
the Lord’s-supper was, also, with no ceremony 
but prayer and praise. The spirit of that 
beautifully simple institution was vastly dearer 
to them than its form. 

Their method of constituting the infant 
Church was equally accordant with the Mas- 
ter’s ideal. ‘They did not frame it on either a 
monarchial or aristocratical, but on a repub- 
lican model. Spiritually it was a monarchy, 
subject to the Lord Christ. Externally it was 
a democracy. In reading the “ Acts” one sees 
them forming all the believers in a city into 
one Church, with as many places of assembly 
as their numbers required. Each Church is 
self-governed. Its laws are the commands 
of Christ. Its rules of administration, if sug- 


gested by the apostles, as is probable, are dis- 
cussed and adopted by themselves. They elect 


their own officers, consisting of deacons to ad- 
minister their charities and presbyters or 
bishops—interchangeable terms, not designa- 
tions of different orders—to superintend affairs 
of discipline and to preach statedly. “In a 
word,” says Mosheim, “the people did every 
thing that is proper for those in whom the 
supreme power. of the community is vested.” 
Coleman says, “the apostles declined official 
jurisdiction over the Churches which they or- 
ganized.” Neander says of the presbyters: 
“They were not designed to exercise absolute 
authority, but to act as presiding officers and 
guides of an ecclesiastical republic; to con- 
duct all things with the co-operation of the 
communities, as their ministers, and not as 
their masters. It could hardly work itself out 
in a natural way, from the essence of the 
Christian life and Christian fellowship, that 
this guidance should be placed in the hands of 
one individual. The monarchial form of gov- 
ernment was not suited to the Christian com- 
munity of spirit.” 

“The apostolical Churches,” says Coleman, 
“were entirely independent of each other.” 
No connectional bonds bound them together. 
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Nevertheless, they were one in spirit and pur- 
pose, ever ready to counsel and assist each 
other; but the tie which united them was 
neither conference nor synod, but the love 
they bore the Master, and their common sym- 
pathy with his plan for discipling the world. 
Subordinate to this love and sympathy was 
their respect for, and deference to, the teach- 
ings of the apostles; not as their official su- 
periors, but as men who, from personal asso- 
ciation with Jesus and special inspiration, 
were supposed to know the mind of Christ,” 

The apostles traveled largely at irregular 
intervals, as did also a class of evangelists; 
but the ministers generally were settled, ap- 
parently for life, in their respective Churches. 
It seems never to have occurred to the apos- 
tles to organize itinerating into a system. 

By referring to the principles enunciated by 
Jesus, the reader will readily perceive that his 
disciples, with praiseworthy fidelity, incorpo- 
rated them into the simple ecclesiastical struc- 
ture which they erected. When they died they 
left the primitive Churches recognizing no 
master but Christ, governing themselves inter- 
nally, electing their own ministers—each of 
whom was the peer of every other—adminis- 
tering discipline as collective bodies, and per- 
mitting no officer or presbyter to exercise 
despotic authority over them. Though not 
perfect in all things, these primitive Churches 
were in their essential features modeled on the 
principles of Christ’s ideal Church. 

In ecclesiastical controversies many words 
have been wasted in contentions respecting the 
obligation of the modern Church to conform it- 
self to the models created by the apostles. We 
conceive that where there is no law there is no 
obligation, and we look in vain through the 
New Testament for any general commands 
applicable to Church organization, except the 
principles laid down by Jesus as stated above. 
The apostles did not profess to act from 
special inspiration when they ordained the 
seven deacons, when they encouraged a settled 
ministry, or in giving any other ecclesiastical 
counsel on questions not covered by the uni- 
versal principles propounded by their Master. 
Why, then, should we set up such a claim in 
their behalf? Why not accept what seems 
obvious on the very surface of the sacred 
record, that, guided by the light of those prin- 
ciples, they did what seemed best under the 
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circumstances? If the reader chooses to be- 
lieve that they were specially inspired to that 
end, we shall not controvert his belief. We 
believe they were left to act in details as their 
reason dictated. The universal Church has 
the same liberty; only she must conform her- 
self to the grand principles of ministerial 
parity, individual equality, limited ecclesi- 
astical authority, and ceremonial simplicity, 
so clearly taught by her great Head. They 
alone are her infallible guides. Following 
them, she will retain her purity. Departing 
from them she will find herself troubled with 
dissensions, impeded in her work, and cor- 
rupted in her life. 

Happy would it have been both for the 
Church and for mankind if she had never for- 
saken her original simplicity. But “in the 
field of her government, as in the world, the 
tares of despotism were sown while men 


slept.” The sad, disgraceful story of her cor- 


ruption begins at the very point of her de- 
parture from her Lord’s counsels with respect 


Let those who make 
light of seemingly trifling assumptions of eccle- 
siastical power take a thoughtful look at the 
beginning of the fall of the primitive Churches. 
They will find there a fact so seemingly insig- 
nificant, so innocent of aspect, as to seem be- 
neath fear; yet it was the fatal germ out of 
which came the hierarchy, which cursed the 
Christian Church for ages, and which still 
curses it with priestly claims and ethical 
abominations. 


to ministerial parity. 


That fact was nothing more 
than giving some influential presbyter “the 
standing office of president of the presbytery !” 
So long as the presbyters in a given city were 
practically and theoretically equal and co-or- 
dinate, presiding in turn or by the election of 
their brethren, the Church retained the dem- 
ocratic form impressed upon it by the apostles. 
But as soon as individuals were recognized as 
moderators for life, hierarchal pretensions 
began to arise. Then, says Coleman, “to 
this office the title of bishop was assigned, 
and with the office and the title began to be 
associated the authority also of a distinct 
order. Jerome alleges that “ the standing office 
and authority of a bishop were a necessary 
expedient to still the cravings and strife for 
preferment which, by the instigation of Satan, 
arose in process of time among the presbyters.” 

These bishops for life favored the confeder- 
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ation of the Churches, left independent by the 
apostles, by means of synods and councils. 
These councils were used by the bishops to 
abridge the privileges of the people; to raise 
the clergy into a “ sacerdotal caste,” the “ ap- 
pointed medium by which grace is imparted 
to man;” to make episcopal ordination a 
necessity ; to make the clergy independer:. of 
the people; to multiply Church offices for the 
“aggrandizement of the episcopate;” and, in 
short, gradually to build up the “ Popery of 
the dark ages.” ‘The seed was small, seem- 
ingly contemptible; but it grew into a deadly 
Upas tree, beneath whose poisoned shadow the 
Church well-nigh perished. 

Our limited space forbids a full comparison 
of our own ecclesiastical system with the 
apostolic. A few suggestions must suffice. 

Our system is a composite structure, not 
entirely harmonious with itself. It is “ hier- 
archical in form, but democratic in spirit.” 
In theory it holds to the Master’s principle of 
ministerial parity, yet practically denies it by 
its three ordinations and its life-long episeo- 
pacy. It derived its episcopate from a pres- 
byter, yet by its tacit refusal to permit the 
ordination of either deacons or presbyters, 
even in the exigencies of mission work, except 
by a bishop, it recognizes the hierarchical prin- 
ciple of “no bishop, no Church.” Its episco- 
pate is the creature of its presbyters, who, 
having created it, can control, modify, or 
destroy it, at their pleasure; yet it is intrusted 
with a measure of arbitrary power over them 
which is without parallel in history, and which 
it is exceedingly difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to harmonize with Christ’s prohibition 
of despotic authority and with his solemn 
command to his disciples to “call no man 
master.” The defense of this hierarchical au- 
thority rests on its being a trust, not an essen- 
tial feature of our episcopate, as is clearly 
shown by Asbury and Coke in their notes on 
the Discipline. It is a trust founded on a con- 
ditional surrender of certain natural and Scrip- 
tural rights on the part of both preachers and 
people—namely, the right of preachers to 
choose their own field of labor and of Churches 
to elect their own pastors. These rights were 
never absolutely, but only conditionally, surren- 
dered. The authority to station the preachers 
was “lodged in the episcopacy” by the General 
Conference, say Coke and Asbury, “because 
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of their confidence in it,” and with the under- 
standing that, if it should abuse the tremen- 
dous trust, the General Conference would “ take 
from it this branch of its authority ;” that 
“the power may be invested in other hands.” 
But for this important reservation of rights 
our episcopate would be dangerously hierarch- 
ical. Even with this restriction, its author- 
ity over the appointments not being necessary 
to the itinerancy, as was mistakenly supposed 
by-our fathers, is, in its psinciple, too much 
like the dominion exercised “by the princes 
of the Gentiles,” concerning which Jesus said, 
It should 
certainly be so far modified as to give both 
preachers and people a responsible represen- 
tation in episcopal cabinets. 

Our itinerancy and connectionalism are 
neither commanded nor forbidden in Scrip- 
ture; but are conventional expedients, to be 
conserved or modified, as the interests of the 
Church may require. As to the itinerancy, it 
may be truthfully affirmed that the past cen- 
tury has demonstrated its wonderful efficiency 
as an instrument for aggression and expan- 
sion. Whether it will prove equally efficient 
in consolidating and preserving what we have 
won is a question which every intelligent 
Methodist carefully and candidly 
study, laying aside traditional prejudices and 
calmly judging facts and results as they exist 
and may arise. We must not forget that the 
value of instrumentalities changes with cir- 
cumstances, 


“it shall not be so among you.” 


should 


The mailed knight was once the 
conquering force in the battle-field; to-day 
the common soldier, armed with the deadly 
rifle, has supplanted him. 

With respect to ritualistic simplicity, and 
the administration of discipline by the people, 
We love 
to think that on all questions touching Church 
government the strongest drift of opinion 
among us flows from our democratic spirit, 
not from our hierarchical form. The call for 
an elective presiding eldership, for lay repre- 
sentation in the annual conferences, and the 
increasing deference of the bishops to the 
wishes of preachers and people with respect 
to the appointments, are significant straws 
upon this current. Nevertheless, there is 
enough of hierarchical tendency among us to 
call for active watchfulness on the part of all 
who love ecclesiastical liberty, especially of 


our Church is on apostolic ground. 
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those who believe, as the writer most consci- 
entiously does, that the future growth of the 
Methodism we all so dearly love depends on 
her democratic tendencies. Methodism can 
never command popular respect as a hierarchy. 
It is of and for the people. Its origin was 
a bold defiance to hierarchical authority, a 
courageous trampling upon hierarchical prin- 
ciples. It can not, therefore, advance in a 
hierarchical direction without doing violence 
to its own traditions. It must be more and 
more democratic or die. 

That the hierarchical spirit is still strong 
and active can not be successfully questioned. 
Whence but from this come the hostility to 
the election of presiding elders; the claim that 
a bishop is something more than the moder- 
ator of an annual conference; the disposition 
of the bishops to shackle annual conferences 
by treating questions of order as questions of 
law, and subject to their ruling; the attempt 
to make our American Church ecumenical ; 
the ostracism which seeks to afflict the advo- 
cates of ecclesiastical progress; and the spirit 


which decries loyal discussion of our polity? 


There is need, therefore, of watchfulness and 
work, if we would save our grand and im- 
posing Church structure from sharing the fate 
of the Church of the second century, Espe- 
cially must we tenaciously defend the right of 
We need 
not be afraid that loyal discussion will harm 
the Church. 
freedom of inquiry. 


free discussion on these questions. 


Repression of it may, but not. 
Why should Christian 
men fear to talk about a theme which the 
Master purposely left, a few vital principles 
excepted, to be decided by their judgment? 
No free government in Church or State can or 
ought to be stereotyped, but must be modified 
as ever changing circumstances may require. 
What Macaulay once said of civil government 
is, in the main, applicable to ecclesiastical ; 
namely, “A good government, like a good 
coat, is that which fits the body for which 
it is designed. A man who upon abstract 
principles pronounces a constitution to he 
good, without an exact knowledge of the 
people who are to be governed by it, judges as 
absurdly as a tailor who should measure the 
Apollo Belvidere for the clothes of all his 
customers.” Church, like civil “government, 
was made for man, not man for government.” 
D. W. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BOHEMIA. - 

Louis Kossuru.—The former Dictator of 
Hungary still maintains his voluntary exile, 
and preserves among his cquntrymen a great 
popularity. Old as he is he still retains all 
his interest in public affairs, and has the cus- 
tom of addressing his countrymen in all grave 
political complications. His advice has often 
been good, and many times he has shown a 
courage that it would have been well for his 
brother Magyars to copy, but they have fre- 
quently been unwilling to follow his counsels. 
The last political letter of Kossuth, inspired 
by the present critical position of his country, 
seems to prove that the old patriot is becom- 
ing tired of giving advice that is not followed, 
and instead of continuing to combat the errors 
of his people he is allowing himself to be car- 
ried into the dangerous current of a species of 
holy war against Russia, as being the only 
means in his opinion of preventing what in 
every case he would hinder, namely, that Rus- 
sia should be permitted to raise the flag of 
The 
students of Pesth seem to have discovered this 
before Kossuth, for it will be remembered that 
early in the contest between Russia and Tur- 
key they sent a deputation to Constantino- 
ple to assure the Sultan of the sympathy of 
the Magyars. But Kossuth forgets that the 
rock on which he split was the oppression on 
the part of the Hungarians of these same 
Sclavonians when they demanded certain lib- 
erties at the hands of Hungarians when, to 
protect the Sclavs in the conflict, Russia stepped 
in and settled the contest in favor of Austria 
and the Sclavonians. At that time there is 
no doubt of the great injustice of the Hunga- 
rians toward all their Sclavonian dependents, 
as in the Hungarian Diet there was scarcely a 
voice raised against the one-sided legislation 
that committed the Chambers to a language 
which the Sclavonians could not understand, 
thereby virtually, though under a cloak, de- 
priving them of representation. The ancient 
oligarchical Constitution of Hungary appears 
to have left an ineffaceable imprint on the na- 
tional character. Just as the former nobility 
never felt itself free without the right to rule 


deliverance for all the Sclavonic races. 





and oppress inferior nationalities, so the Mag- 
yar of pure blood will never comprehend the 
word liberty that he so much abuses. After 
having forced Russia by a prompt intervention 
to unfold the Slavonic standard, Kossuth now 
advises his nation to give to the subordinate 
nationalities within Hungary the opportunity 
of a free national development, and he talks 
as if the Hungarians had never entertained 
other than fraternal sentiments regarding them. 
But with all his ardor now, he will never be 
able to efface the arbitrary closing of the Scla- 
vonian schools in Hungary, and the confisca- 
tion of the funds raised by patriotic coliections 
to sustain them, and spread among the Sclav 
peoples the means of popular instruction. 
The Hungarians are the natural enemies of 
the Sclavonians, and all this present kindness 
is a work of force. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 

A CuristiAn Necro Kixc.—On the west- 
ern coast of Africa, under the equator, the lit- 
tle river of Gaboon widens out into a deep bay, 
on the.shores of which for some thirty years 
the French have established trading factories 
in which they have carried on a prosperous 
business in ivory, palm oil, and gums. For many 
years the old King Dionysius, a genuine full- 
blooded negro, notwithstanding his name, has 
ruled as the great chief of the Mpongwe tribe. 
King Dionysius spoke some French, English, 
and Portuguese, and has often rendered good 
service to the mariners of various nations who 
visited his village in the interest of their trade. 
In the early days he assisted the French in 
erecting their factories on the coast, and culti- 
vated the intercourse between his people and 
the European strangers. For this the Governor 
rewarded him, and Napoleon III actually 
made him a Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
and sent him the much coveted cross, to which 
Pope Pius IX added a medal because he had 
favored the founding of Catholic missions, and 
gave them some of his numerous children to 
be educated in the Christian faith. He him- 
self, however, remained a Fetich worshiper to 
the end, and now and then carried on a little 
quiet slave trade. The English also presented 
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him with a medal and a few handsome red 
uniforms, so peculiar to the British army, so 
that King Dionysius could appear as a well- 
dressed gentleman, and occasionally enjoyed 
himself by wearing in succession daily all his 
fine clothes. One day, for instance, he was a 
general, another a marquis of the last century, 
and still another day he would appear with 
the hat of an English admiral. But what he 
most valued was an enormous wig, on which 
he seemed to place more store than on his 
numerous wives. 

Now the news has just reached us of the 
death but quite recently of this noted chieftain. 
He had become nearly one hundred years old, 
and his eldest son, Felix Adanté is his succes- 
sor. ‘The latter was a pupil of the Catholic 
Mission, and he married a black Christian 
who has borne him four children, two boys 
and two girls, who are now being educated in 
the same Mission that received their parents. 
As soon as the new king ascended the throne 
he put a stop to human sacrifices, and would 
not allow at the burial of his father the usual 
holocaust of slaves. The last victim of this 
kind fell in Gaboon several years ago,—a fe- 
male slave of about fourteen years, whom the 
old Dionysius caused to be buried alive under 
the coffin of one of his favorite wivés. In 
former times the son in Gaboon took the sur- 
viving wives of the deceased father; but Adanté 
also abolished this barbarous custom, dismissed 
the hundred widows, and gave their liberty to 
about five hundred female slaves. For these 
latter he established a school in which he him- 
self gave instruction. The coronation of Fe- 
lix Adanté was celebrated with much pomp, 
and Admiral Riboust, the commander of the 
French fleet on the West Coast took a personal 
part in it. As a coronation present on the 
part of France the king received a brace of 
fine cattle with the view of introducing cattle- 
raising into Gaboon. And all this again re- 
minds us of the fact that nearly all the French 
and German Missions on these coasts under- 
take to advance the material welfare of the 
natives by direct interposition in their worldly 
affairs, teaching them agriculture, the raising 
of cattle, and the simple mechanical trades; 
and this is perhaps one secret of their marked 
success. Their future history will doubtless 
exhibit marks of progress, and their commerce 
will be profitable to their outside neighbors. 
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PARIS. 

Aut Saints’ Day.—The French lead the 
world in paying periodical honors to their 
dead ; and thus thé Ist of November (known 
as All Saints’ Day) is holiday throughout all 
France. Last year it was celebrated with 
more than usual attention, because perhaps of 
the irritable, nervous condition in which the 
nation finds itself politically. A celebration 
among the graves has a quieting effect. Na- 
ture favored the occasion with the most de- 
lightful weather, and the people crowded to 
Pere La Chaise (the great cemetery of the cap- 
ital) in such vast numbers that it was almost 
impossible to move around even in that im- 
mense inclosure. But a fortunate circum- 
stance for the comfort and enjoyment of those 
who went is the remarkably quiet behavior of 
a French crowd. Not aloud word was spoken, 
nor was there an act out of keeping with time 
and place. All was most quiet and respect- 
ful, although the crowd was mainly composed 
of the middling and lower classes. From 
early in the morning till dark the spacious 
city of the dead was filled with moving, quiet 


swarms of people. The great attraction of 


the day, and a veritable shrine of pilgrimage, 
was the tomb of Thiers. 


It was necessary to 
have a cordon of police to keep the passages 
clear so that people could approach and de- 
part. By midday there was a vast heap of 
wreaths and bouquets piled up in front of his 
family vault. As in former years, there came 
also groups of students to visit the graves 
of literary celebrities and adorn them with 
flowers. Among those receiving great atten- 
tion from this source were the resting-places 
of De Musset, Béranger, Moliére, ete. Among 
the most affecting sights was the crowd of 
women and children kneeling before the great 
mound in a remote corner of the grounds con- 
taining the bodies of no less than two thou- 
sand of the insurgents who fell in the last 
days of the Commune as combatants, or were 
shot as traitors by the victorious Government 
troops. In the afternoon Pere La Chaise be- 
came so excessively full of people that it was 
impossible for more to enter, and vast crowds 
then turned away to the other great cemetery 
of Montmartre. Among the graves most vis- 
ited hére were those of Cavaignac, the Repub- 
lican general; Baudin, the Liberal leader, 
shot on the barricades, and the popular poet 
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Miirger. On Bandin’s grave there was an im- 
mense wreath, in the center of which was a 
red shield with an inscription from the De- 
mocracy of the 18th Arrondissement. Many 
persons placed wreaths on the graves of the 
Generals Lecomte and Thomas, who were de- 
liberately shot by the Communists after being 
taken prisoners. Among the visitors were 
many soldiers and not a few priests and mem- 
bers of the various Christian orders. Indeed, 
the day and the occasion is a rare one for 
bringing together in quiet the most antagonistic 
shades of the community. They all have 
their loved ones whom they would remember 
on the Day of All Saints. Curious crowds 
stood for a long while around the grave of 
Abel Hugo, expecting to see Victor Hugo, 
who every year comes to adorn the grave of 
his brother with the traditional wreath. The 
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foreign visitors, of whom there were many, 
also laid wreaths of immortelles on the tomb 
of Thiers. These yellow and artificial im- 
mortelles are the rage on such occasions, being 
preferred to natural flowers because they last 
so much longer. General Grant, on his visit, 
laid one of them at the tomb of Thiers. The 
prevailing impression, however, left on the 
minds of strangers on such a visit is the ex- 
tremely artificial character of all the adorn- 
ments. Scarcely any thing is natural—all is 
adornment and Frenchy in taste. The hum- 
blest grave will be likely to be adorned with a 
wreath made out of black beads. And, in- 
deed, bead work of all kinds seems to be at 
home in a French cemetery, where all the arts 
of domestic invention seem to be called to do 
their part rather than the simple offerings 
of nature itself. 
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THE CERAMIC ART. 

A cLEar proof of the growing interest in 
art in America is the number and excellence 
of the art-publications issued by some of our 
best houses, ‘Ten years since the ventures now 
made by some of the most wealthy and saga- 
cious American publishers would have been 
pronounced sheer madness. The impulse to 
art given by the Centennial Exhibition was 


important beyond all estimate. The compar- 


isons then made between foreign and home 


contemporary art revealed a lack on the part 
of American artists which was keenly felt by 
the most thoughtful; and yet the real equality 
of some departments, and the possibility of 
bringing up other branches to a higher plane 
of excellence, have stimulated all to put forth 
their best endeavors to bring America to an 
honorable art position among the nations. 
Moreover, thousands of our countrymen then 
first feli what was meant by art, and then was 
first enkindled a desire to know more of what 
had been with them, up to that period, an un- 
meaning name. To supply this newly awak- 
ened enthusiasm, books treating of some of the 
elementary principles of esthetics must be pre- 
pared, and more costly publications, helping 


the more wealthy to a better understanding of 
Vor. III.—12 





,the principles of household decoration, of the 
ceramic art, of engraving, ete., were thrown 
upon the market to be purchased in numbers, 
which have generally well rewarded the adven- 
turous publisher. 

The study of pottery and porcelain has been 
greatly stimulated during the last five years, 
and the ceramic art has assumed an impor- 
tance in the studies of some of our country- 
men truly surprising to those whose attention 
has not been specially directed to this subject. 
The opinion that music is well enough for the 
dreamy, impressible girl who is blessed with 
only feeble intellectual capacities; that “mak- 
ing pictures ” is the special business of certain 
long-haired, thin-visaged men with addled 
brain,—good for nothing else; that interest in 
“earthenware and dishes” may be excused in 
the busy, bustling housewife, but should be 
ridiculed in the average man,— all this spirit 
is fast disappearing from American society. 
In its stead is noticed a thorough and rapidly 
growing respect for every thing which serves 
to gratify the newly awakened appetite for 
things beautiful. Even the ceramic art has 
recently found an enthusiastic illustrator in 
the well-known author, Dr. William C. Prime, 
of New York. His book, “Pottery and Por- 
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celain of all Times and Nations,” shows all 
the freshness and good sense of most which 
this author has given to the public. He seems 
genuinely interested in his subject, hence some 
of his pages glow with a half eloquence even 
while carrying forward a scientific investiga- 
tion. The author clearly shows the impor- 
tance of his subject as an illustrator of civil- 
ization, claiming that it is next to the art of 
writing in the value and extent of its mate- 
rials, and in the preservation of its teachings. 
More durable than granite, marble, or brass; 
more widely extended in use than any other 
monumental material; more ancient in origin 
than almost any other art; most intimately 
connected with the every-day life and thought 
of the peoples,—ceramic collections become 
valuable historic libraries, and an unfailing 
index of national character, progress, and civ- 
ilization. Indeed, the only libraries of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh which have survived the 
decay and wreck of the ages are the volumes 
written on the glazed brick and plaques of clay 
which have preserved their record as sharply 
as though written but yesterday, and by the 
deciphering of which the history of these na® 
tions is coming to be reproduced with marvel- 
ous thoroughness and fidelity. It is a most 
interesting and significant fact that pottery 
and porcelain have been among the most efficient 


auxiliaries of ethnography, and may be said 


to be almost the twin-helper of philology in 
tracking the nations in their widely extended 
migrations. ‘The artistic and economic bear- 
ings of the ceramic art are illustrated almost 
equally with its archeologic and historic value. 
It is quite remarkable that an American should 
have undertaken a work of this character. It 
is true that a man of enthusiastic interest and 
generous fortune may surround himself with 
many of the necessary books and some of the 
material for the preparation of such a book. 
It is true that wide travel and long residence 
in. foreign parts, where immense museums 
have been collected, may supply some of the 
lacks felt by the ambitious American scholar. 
But all of these opportunities can hardly 
place the author on a plane of advantage oc- 
cupied by a Jacquemart, who has had easy 
access for a life-time to one of the most varied 
and magnificent collections of ceramic art in 
the world, and who has had at his command 
some of the foremost decorative artists of the 
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age to aid him in illustration. The enthusiasm 
of some American collectors has been very 
considerable, and Mr. Prime himself is the 
owner of a very choice cabinet of porcelain 
and pottery, numbering about four thousand 
pieces; but how inadequate are all these for 
purposes of historic and comparative study ! 
We are inclined to believe that Mr. Prime’s 
book is the first fair fruit of the influence of 
the Cesnola Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, which contains 
several: thousands of vases and other objects, 
the work of successive centuries and of many 
generations of men who labored in one Jocal- 
ity, and which reveal an immense amount of 
information relative to the art-products of 
Pheenicia, and cast a flood of light on the 
origin of Greek art. Mr. Prime modestly 
says that he is chiefly indebted to such great 
works as those of Birch, Jacquemart, Marryat, 
Chaffers, Fortmun, and others, and only aims 
to put his work into the hands of such Amer- 
ican students and collectors as may not have 
necess to these foreign treasures, and hopes to 
so introduce his subject that the more thor- 
ough and exhaustive treatises may afterwards 
be studied. 


SEVRES WARE. 


Our readers are doubtless aware of the four 
great divisions of the Ceramic products into 
Soft Pottery, Hard Pottery, Soft Paste Porce- 
lain, and Hard Paste Porcelain. Hard paste 
porcelain, made only by the use of kaolin, was 
invented in China about the second century 
before Christ. Until the close of the seven- 
teenth century Europe was ignorant of the art 
of making any kind of porcelain, excepting 
only the isolated discovery of soft paste at 
Florence about 1580. But the art was Jost in 
Italy and re-discovered in St. Cloud, in France, 
in 1695. The Sevres manufactory was orig- 
inally founded in Vincennes in 1745. In 1756 
it was removed to Sevres, and in 1760 became 
the sole property of the king, Louis XV. 
The art of making true porcelain, or hard paste 
porcelain, had been discovered in Saxony about 
1710, and numerous factories in Europe had 
produced it. Sevres made soft paste only un- 
til 1765, when hard paste was introduced, and, 
from that date to 1804 both hard and soft 
paste were produced there. From 1804 to 
1847 no soft paste was made; since 1847 both 
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kinds have been made. While good speci- 
mens of both pastes made at Sevres are highly 
prized, the mania of collectors has been di- 
rected towards soft paste made prior to 1800, 
which is arbitrarily designated as Old Sevres. 
The excellence of the Sevres work consists in 
the purity of the paste and the high artistic 
character of the decorations. The factory 
produced work for the public market, in al- 
most every form known to Ceramic art, but its 
best work on which the ablest artists were em- 
ployed was always very expensive. Dresden, 
Berlin, Hochst, Capo di Monte, and other fac- 
tories have produced work fully equal to the 
work of Sevres; at least this is the judgment 
of many. amateurs. ‘The immense prices paid 
in late years for vases and other specimens of 
Old Sevres are due not so much to their supe- 
riority as works of art as to their rarity and 
the competition of collectors desiring to pos- 
sess examples. The high estimate placed on 
specimens has led to the production of more 
counterfeits than of any other factory. Many 
of these are easily detected by the marks, but 
others can only be discovered by experts, and 
doubtless many exist which are not to be de- 
tected. In these cases it is of small conse- 
quence whether the specimen be genuine or 
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not, since if the article is so good as to deceive 
an expert, it is equally valuable as a work of 
art, whether made at Sevres or elsewhere. 

The collector should first keep in mind the 
facts above stated in reference to soft and hard 
paste. Thus asoft paste article bearing a date 
when only hard paste was made, is of course 
counterfeit. Jeweled Sevres was first made in 
1780. Any specimen bearing an earlier date 
must be counterfeit. Close scrutiny of marks 
is necessary. The earliest mark used was two 
Ls interlaced, which is on the products of the 
factory at Vincennes prior to 1753. Innumer- 
able modern counterfeits in hard and soft 
paste bear this mark. In 1753 a system of 
dating by letters in connection with the fac- 
tory mark was adopted. The letter A large 
or small was used for 1753; B for 1754; and 
so on to Z for 1777. Then double letters were 
used, AA for 1778, BB for 1779, ete. Thus 
the history of the manufacture is necessary to 
the expert or collector. Also the careful study 
of quality both of the ware itself as well as 
the decuration. Indeed, here is a field which 
requires just the care and the knowledge de- 
Manded by the archeologist to save himself 
from fraudulent imposition—Condensed from 
the Bibliopolist. 
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Porson Ivy AnD 1Ts RemeprEes.—The poi- 
son ivy or poison oak, in some places called 
mercury vine, includes two species with white 
or dun-colored berries, in loose panicles and 
highly poisonous foliage. It has leaves of 
three leaflets, which are rhombic ovate, and 
variously notched, lobed, or even entire; its 
flowers are in loose slender axillary panicles; 
the smooth fruit is pale brown. It is found 
nearly all over the country, especially in moist 
and shady places, and presents two forms, one 
erect And the other climbing over rocks and 
fences, and by means of aerial rootlets ascends 
the trunks of tallest trees, and adheres with 
great pertinacity. When wounded it exudes 
a milky juice, which becomes black on ex- 
posure to the air, and upon fabrics makes a 
stain indelible by all ordinary solvents. 

This plant is highly poisonous to some per- 





sons; indeed, some are seriously affected by 
merely passing near it, while others can handle 
it without any unpleasant results. The poi- 
sonous property is due to a volatile acid, which 
has been called toxicodendric. Many remedies 
are employed for poisoning by these plants, 
some of which have beneficial effects on some 
persons, while on others no effect is produced. 
Water saturated with salt will often prove 
a cure; the same may be said of sweet oil. 
The miky juices of such shrubs may be neu- 
tralized by almost any alkali. Strong suds 
made of soft soap, white lye, ammonia water, 
four or five tea-spoonfuls to a pint of water, or 
a little saleratus dissolved in water, makes a 
good wash for the poisoned parts, 

These liquids may be used as preventives 
also. When one is going where he may pos- 
sibly be exposed to the influence of these 










































































plants, wet every part of the skin that is un- 
covered with one of these washes, letting it 
dry on the skin; by no means wiping it off. 
This treatment protects the skin from the in- 
fluence of the poison. It must be kept in mind 
that these shrubs, especially when crushed or 
cut, have the power of affecting some skins 
even at the distance of several feet. 


LicHENs.—The lichens, though among the 
lowest, are also among the most abundant and 
widely distributed order of plants. They are 
the earliest to cover the naked rocks with veg- 
etation, and by their decay to prepare a soil 
on which more highly organized plants can 
flourish. In the Arctic zone some species are 
so abundant as to furnish the reindeer with 
food, and are even used as fodder for cattle 
and swine. Recently they have been used in 
the manufacture of brandy, and were formerly 
much employed in dyeing. Some have been 
used for medical purposes; one kind was sup- 
posed to cure consumption, while another was 
used as an antidote to hydrophobia. But they 
are now considered of little, if any, importance 
in medicine. 

Arctic travelers have found in Umbilicaria 
a poor and bitter substitute for food, when 
nothing better could be obtained; and in Swe- 
den bread has been made of the reindeer 
lichen in times of famine. Lichens abound 
also in the temperate zone, especially in the 
mountains and moist regions of the coast. 
As many as three hundred species are often 
found in one locality. The number of known 
species, according to the latest estimate, is 
about five thousand. They are to be met 
with every-where. In swamps the trees are 
festooned with the pendulous usnea. Some 
species grow on rocks covered with fresh or 
salt water. The brown, or scarlet fruited cla- 
donias, or “ cup-mosses,” which the French call 
“ herbe du feu,” are spread over the earth. Some 
attain a diameter of two feet or more, while 
others are so small as hardly to be visible to 
the naked eye. They may be collected at any 
season of the year, especially during the 
Winter. They may be preserved by laying 
on a plate filled with earth and kept moist. 
So arranged and placed under a glass they 
form a beautiful Winter ornament. Their 
study is full of interest and instruction. In 
the natural system of plants the lichens be- 
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long to the cryptogamous, or flowerless series, 
which includes the ferns, mosses, alge, and 
fungi. They rank below the mosses, having 
no distinct stem or foliage, but bearing their 
fruit on a foliaceous, shrubby, or crustaceous 
expansion, called a thallus. They have affin- 
ities on the one side with the alge, and on the 
other with the fungi, and by some botanists 
have been included under one or the other 
of these orders. 


Srycine Mice.—A gentleman from Menton, 
France, communicates some facts relating to 
his acquaintance with a mouse which has the 
power of singing. He says: “Early in Feb- 
ruary we heard, as we thought, the song of 
a canary, and fancied it was outside our bal- 
cony. However, we soon discovered that the 
singing was in our salon, and that the songster 
was a mouse. At that time the weather was 
rather cold, and we had a little fire, and the 
mouse spent most of the day under the fender, 
where we kept it supplied with bits of biscuit. 
In a few days it became quite tame, and would 
in the evening come out on the hearth and 
sing for several hours. Sometimes it would 
ascend a vase of flowers to drink of the water, 
and then sit and sing on the edge of the table, 
allowing us to go quite near without ceasing 
its warble. After amusing us for nearly a 
month it disappeared, and we suspect that it 
was caught in a trap set in one of the rooms 
beyond. The mouse was small and had very 
large ears, which it moved about while sing- 
ing. The song was not unlike that of the 
canary in many of its trills, and it sang quite 
as beautifully as any canary, but it had more 
variety. Some of its notes were much lower, 
more like those of the bullfinch.” 

The truth of this is corroborated by George 
J. Romans, of Regent’s Park, London, who had 
several of these singing mice in his possession 
several years ago. 


THE DELIcAcy OF THE TELEPHONE  CIR- 
cuit.—In a recent lecture before the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers in England, Professor 
Bell called attention to the remarkably slight 
earth connection which is needed to establish 
a circuit for the telephone. In describing an 
experiment showing this, he stated that while 
an assistant made connection at his end of the 
line by standing on a grass plot, he himself 
stood upon a wooden board. On trying the 
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telephone Professor Bell was very much sur- 
prised to hear a continuous musical note 
uttered by his coadjutur, and, on looking for 
the cause, he found that a single blade of grass 
bent over the edge of the board and that his 
feet touched it. The removal of the grass was 
followed by a cessation of sound from the tele- 
phone, but the sound became again audible 
whenever the Professor touched even the petal 
of a daisy with his foot. 


A Fire-Proor Tree—From statements 
made at a meeting of the California Academy 
of Science, it appears that the eucalyptus tree 
may be enumerated among the means of check- 
Eucalyptus shingles are said to be 

A tree of this species was exposed 
to the San Francisco fire of 1876, and is still 
flourishing. The theory is urged that the 
spread of fires in cities could be checked by 
setting out these trees for shade and orna- 


ing fire. 
fire-proof. 


ments. All varieties of the eucalyptus are 


said to possess this property. 


SPEED OF PIGEON FLIGHT.—An experiment 
with regard to the speed of pigeon flight was 
made in England the other day. A carrier- 
pigeon having been let off in Dover, simul- 
taneously with the starting of the express for 
London, reached the latter place twenty min- 
utes in advance of the train, This corresponds 
to a distance-difference of eighteen miles. 


ConsUMPTION AND FresH Arr.—Dr. Paul 
Niemeyer gives the following invaluable sug- 
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gestions to persons whose lungs are affected: 
The patient must with scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness insist on breathing fresh, pure air, 
and must remember that the air of closed 
rooms is always more or less bad. No man, 
howover uncleanly, would drink muddy, dirty 
water. Unfortunately, for detecting impuri- 
ties of air, the only organ we have is the nose, 
and in most persons the nose is of so obtuse a 
sensibility that it is of no service. Besides 
dust, injury to the lungs is caused principally 
by the products of respiration, carbonic acid, 
and watery vapor, which act as poison on the 
lungs and blood. A party which occupies 
a room for hours, breathing the same air, 
might be compared to a party of bathers drink- 
ing the water in which they bathe. If this 
literally true comparison were universally 
accepted and acted on, the number of cough 
complaints would be reduced one-half. The 
patient must keep the window of his bed-room 
open. Night-air is fresh airwithout daylight ; 
he who fears night-air is like a child who 
dreads darkness; the air in the room after the 
In 
close, crowded, heated rooms, the patient suf- 


lamp is extinguished is also night-air. 


fering from lung complaint respires consump- 
tively. In Winter, when artificial heat is em- 
ployed, the window must be open above, and 
thus we have at once both heat and ventila- 
tion. In the city the night-air is always 
whokesomer than day-air, being both purer and 
stiller. 
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A Rewicious QuARREL.—Another exhibi- 
tion of the peculiar sort of Christianity ex- 
emplified by certain classes in the Church of 
England was given in St. James’s Church, 
Hatcham, when the Rev. Mr. Tooth again 
made his appearance in the chancel. An at- 
tempt had been made to restore the effects of 
the Ritualistic mise-en-scéne. An oak cross 
had been replaced on the chancel-screen; a 
large cross flanked by unlighted candles ap- 
peared on the communion-table, and the high 
altar was draped with curtains. The church 
was crowded, and when Mr. M’Call entered 


| 





down, As the congregation was leaving the 
church at the end of the service, which had 
been conducted by the former vicar, some one 
exclaimed that the candles ought not to re- 
main on the communion-table, and-a Protest- 
ant Leaguer made a dash for the chancel-gate. 
The choristers attempted to keep him out, 
and there was a general struggle, during which 
the gate was broken. The police were called 
in and the church was cleared. While a line 
of constables was drawn up on the altar steps 
to prevent further violence, two mobs of 
Christian worshipers gathered in the street to 


the pulpit an effort was made to cough him | shout defiance and sing hymns. In one camp 
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plants, wet every part of the skin that is un- 
covered with one of these washes, Jetting it 
dry on the skin; by no means wiping it off. 
This treatment protects the skin from the in- 
fluence of the poison. It must be kept in mind 
that these shrubs, especially when crushed or 
cut, have the power of affecting some skins 
even at the distance of several feet. 


LicHEens.—The lichens, though among the 
lowest, are also among the most abundant and 
widely distributed order of plants. They are 
the earliest to cover the naked rocks with veg- 
etation, and by their decay to prepare a soil 
on which more highly organized plants can 
flourish. In the Arctic zone some species are 
so abundant as to furnish the reindeer with 
food, and are even used as fodder for cattle 
and swine. Recently they have been used in 
the manufacture of brandy, and were formerly 
much employed in dyeing. Some have been 
used for medical purposes; one kind was sup- 
posed to cure consumption, while another was 
used as an antidote to hydrophobia. But they 
are now considered of little, if any, importance 
in medicine. 

Arctic travelers have found in Umbilicaria 
a poor and bitter substitute for food, when 
nothing better could be obtained; and in Swe- 
den bread has been made of the reindeer 
lichen in times of famine. Lichens abound 
also in the temperate zone, especially in the 
mountains and moist regions of the coast. 
As many as three hundred species are often 
found in one locality. The number of known 
species, according to the latest estimate, is 
about five thousand. They are to be met 
with every-where. In swamps the trees are 
festooned with the pendulous usnea. Some 
species grow on rocks covered with fresh or 
salt water. The brown, or scarlet fruited cla- 
donias, or “ cup-mosses,” which the French call 
“ herbe du feu,” are spread over the earth. Some 
attain a diameter of two feet or more, while 
others are so small as hardly to be visible to 
the naked eye. ‘They may be collected at any 
season of the year, especially during the 
Winter. They may be preserved by laying 
on a plate filled with earth and kept moist. 
So arranged and placed under a glass they 
form a beautiful Winter ornament. Their 
study is full of interest and instruction. In 
the natural system of plants the lichens be- 
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long to the eryptogamous, or flowerless series, 
which includes the ferns, mosses, alge, and 
fungi. They rank below the mosses, having 
no distinct stem or foliage, but bearing their 
fruit on a foliaceous, shrubby, or crustaceous 
expansion, called a thallus. ‘They have affin- 
ities on the one side with the alge, and on the 
other with the fungi, and by some botanists 
have been included under one or the other 
of these orders. 


Srxcine Mice.—A gentleman from Menton, 
France, communicates some facts relating to 
his acquaintance with a mouse which has the 
He says: “Early in Feb- 
ruary we heard, as we thought, the song of 
a canary, and fancied it was outside our bal- 
cony. However, we soon discovered that the 
singing was in our salon, and that the songster 
was a mouse. At that time the weather was 
rather cold, and we had a little fire, and the 
mouse spent most of the day under the fender, 
where we kept it supplied with bits of biscuit. 
In a few days it became quite tame, and would 
in the evening come out on the hearth and 
sing for several hours. Sometimes it would 
ascend a vase of flowers to drink of the water, 
and then sit and sing on the edge of the table, 
allowing us to go quite near without ceasing 


power of singing. 


its warble. After amusing us for nearly a 
month it disappeared, and we suspect that it 
was caught in a trap set in one of the rooms 
beyond. 
large ears, which it moved about while sing- 
ing. The song was not unlike that of the 
canary in many of its trills, and it sang quite 
as beautifully as any canary, but it had more 
variety. Some of its notes were much lower, 
more like those of the bullfinch.” 

The truth of this is corroborated by George 
J. Romans, of Regent’s Park, London, who had 
several of these singing mice in his possession 
several years ago. 


The mouse was small and had very 


THe Deticacy oF THE TELEPHONE’ CiR- 
cuit.—In a recent lecture before the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers in England, Professor 
Bell called attention to the remarkably slight 
earth connection which is needed to establish 
a circuit for the telephone. In describing an 
experiment showing this, he statéd that while 
an assistant made connection at his end of the 
line by standing on a grass plot, he himself 
stood upon a wooden board. On trying the 
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telephone Professor Bell was very much sur- 
prised to hear a continuous musical note 
uttered by his coadjutor, and, on looking for 
the cause, he found that a single blade of grass 
bent over the edge of the board and that his 
feet touched it. The removal of the grass was 
followed by a cessation of sound from the tele- 
phone, but the sound became again audible 
whenever the Professor touched even the petal 
of a daisy with his foot. 


A Frre-Proor Tree—From statements 
made at a meeting of the California Academy 
of Science, it appears that the eucalyptus tree 
may be enumerated among the means of check- 
ing fire. Eucalyptus shingles are said to be 
fire-proof. A tree of this species was exposed 
to the San Francisco fire of 1876, and is still 
flourishing. The theory ‘is urged that the 
spread of fires in cities could be checked by 
setting out these trees for shade and orna- 
ments. All varieties of the eucalyptus are 
said to possess this property. 


SPEED OF PIGEON FLIGHT.—An experiment 
with regard to the speed of pigeon flight was 
made in England the other day. A carrier- 
pigeon having been let off in Dover, simul- 
taneously with the.starting of the express for 
London, reached the latter place twenty min- 
utes in advance of the train. This corresponds 
to a distance-difference of eighteen miles. 


CoNsSUMPTION AND FresH Arr.—Dr. Paul 
Niemeyer gives the following invaluable sug- 
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gestions to persons whose lungs are affected: 
The patient must with scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness insist on breathing fresh, pure air, 
and must remember that the air of closed 
rooms is always more or less bad. No man, 
howover uncleanly, would drink muddy, dirty 
water. Unfortunately, for detecting impuri- 
ties of air, the only organ we have is the nose, 
and in most persons the nose is of so obtuse a 
sensibility that it is of no service. Besides 
dust, injury to the lungs is caused principally 
by the products of respiration, carbonic acid, 
and watery vapor, which act as poison on the 
lungs and blood. A party which occupies 
a room for hours, breathing the same air, 
might be compared to a party of bathers drink- 
ing the water in which they bathe. If this 
literally true comparison were universally 
accepted and acted on, the number of cough 
complaints would be reduced one-half. The 
patient must keep the window of his bed-room 
open. Night-air is fresh air‘without daylight ; 
he who fears night-air is like a child who 
dreads darkness; the air in the room after the 
lamp is extinguished is also night-air. In 
close, crowded, heated rooms, the patient suf- 
fering from lung complaint respires consump- 
tively. In Winter, when artificial heat is em- 
ployed, the window must be open above, and 
thus we have at once both heat and ventila- 
tion. In the city the night-air is always 
wholesomer than day-air, being both purer and 
stiller. 
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A RELIGious QuARREL.—Another exhibi- 
tion of the peculiar sort of Christianity ex- 
emplified by certain classes in the Church of 
England was given in St. James’s Church, 
Hatcham, when the Rev. Mr. Tooth again 
made his appearance in the chancel. An at- 
tempt had been made to restore the effects of 
the Ritualistic mise-en-scéne. An oak cross 
had been replaced on the chancel-screen; a 
large cross flanked by unlighted candles ap- 
peared on the communion-table, and the high 
altar was draped with curtains. The church 
was crowded, and when Mr. M’Call entered 
the pulpit an effurt was made to cough him 





down, As the congregation was leaving the 
church at the end of the service, which had 
been conducted by the former vicar, some one 
exclaimed that the candles ought not to re- 
main on the communion-table, and a Protest- 
ant Leaguer made a dash for the chancel-gate. 
The choristers attempted to keep him out, 
and there was a general struggle, during which 
the gate was broken. The police were called 
in and the church was cleared. While a line 
of constables was drawn up on the altar steps 
to prevent further violence, two mobs of 
Christian worshipers gathered in the street to 


shout defiance and sing hymns. In one camp 
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“Hold the Fort” was sung, and in the other 
“The Church’s One Foundation.” The con- 
stables finally dispersed the pious rioters. 
Disestablishment and division would seem to 
be the only remedy for the shameful disorders 
of the English Establishment. 


THE Bisie In MADaGascaR.—The mission- 
uries in Madagascar made the first translation 
of the Bible in Malagasy in 1835. In the 
rising against Christianity which followed, 
and which resulted in driving the missionaries 
from the country, nearly all these Bibles were 
destroyed; but some were buried, and thus 
preserved until the missionaries were per- 
mitted to return and resume their duties. 


This Bible is now being revised. The work. 


has been going on two years, and is partici- 
pated in by three missionaries of the London, 
one of the Propagation of the Gospel, one of 
the Quaker, and two of the Norwegian, Mis- 
sionary Societies. 


MIscELLANEA.—There are nineteen syna- 
gogues and other Jewish places of worship in 
the city of New York. 

— The American College and Education So- 
ciety has more than three hundred young men 
depending on it for partial support. 

— Louis Street, a member of the Society of 
Friends, living at ‘'ananarivo, the capital of 
Madagascar, has written to England that 
slavery has not been abolished in that island, 


that “the prime minister is a consummate 
hypocrite, and that some of the missionaries 


are his tools.” He states also that the Chris- 
‘tian Churches in all Madagascar are under the 
jurisdiction of “the Church within the palace,” 
and that the whole organization is a state ma- 
chine. This intelligence has awakened a pain- 
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ful feeling among the supporters of the London 
Missionary Society. 

—JIn an address delivered before the Edin- 
burgh University Theological Society, Pro- 
fessor Flint gave a discouraging account of the 
condition of theological literature in Scotland. 
He said, “ No well informed man will venture 
to deny that theological learning is in an ex- 
tremely unworthy and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. For generations not a single work of 
European reputation has been produced by 
the clergy of Scotland. ‘Theological science 
is in a withered and stunted condition among 
us. The system is wrong, and theological 
science refuses to grow on Scottish soil.” 

—Great interest has been aroused by the 
circular letter concerning orthodoxy, sent a 
short time ago by the Congregationalist to one 
hundred ministers of that denomination, and 
the replies received. The letter made inquiry 
on these two points: (1) Whether in the min- 
ister’s own Church and neighborhood there 
was any departure from the orthodox faith in 
relation to future punishment. (2) How far 
the orthodox belief should be insisted upon as 
a prerequisite to the ministry in the Congre- 
gationaf Churches. Answers received from 
eighty of the ministers addressed showed that 
sixty-seven have found in their Churches no 
departure from the belief usually held in the 
Congregational body; thirteen testify to mod- 
ifications of Congregational belief. On the 
second point sixty-three are of opinion that 
the ancient faith as to future punishment 
should be insisted upon as a condition of en- 
trance to the ministry, and seventeen would 
make concessions to a greater or less extent. 
The replies were received trom ministers liv- 
ing in twenty-three States. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


Ye.tow Harr.—The classical nations of 
antiquity considered yellow hair the perfection 
of beauty. The Roman ladies, particularly, 
coveted tresses of gold and amber, and great 
was their envy of their more favored sisters 
who could boast the desired possession. Indeed, 
so strong was their prepossession for blonde hair, 
that they even clipped their own locks and wore 





artificial curls of the desired hue. They some- 
times washed their hair with a kind of caustic 
soap, and then dried it in the sunshine, 
spreading it out so as to bleach to the proper 
shade. Frequent mention is made in the 
poets of the yellow hair of the Roman belles, 
especially those of an amatory or satirical vein ; 
and it was the light hair and blue eyes of the 
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Northern nations, that made the Germans so 
handsome in Roman estimation. Some Anglo- 
Saxon slaves were once exposed for sale in the 
markets of Rome. Gregory the Great, after- 
ward Pope, passing by, was struck with the 
delicacy of their skins and the beauty of their 
fair hair, and asked the dealer of what nation 
they were. “They are Angles,” said the mer- 
chant. “ Nay, rather angels,” replied Gregory. 
“From what place do they come?” asked the 
Bishop. “From Deira,” responded the trader. 
“Then must we endeavor to rescue them de ira 
Dei, from the wrath of God,” said Gregory ; 
and pleased with his pun, as soon as he became 
Pope, he established the English mission under 
the monk Augustine. The Italian fondness 
for light-colored hair seems to have been gen- 
eral and long enduring.. Every one must re- 
member in the Venetian pictures of the old 
masters not only the peculiar luxuriance but 
the peculiar color of the hair, of every golden 
tint, from a rich full shade of auburn to asort 
of corn or flaxen yellow. This was not only 
the painter’s beau-ideal of beauty, but also of 
Venetian belles and dames; and both in their 
preferences and their modes of obtaining yel- 
low locks they imitated their elder Roman sis- 
ters and progenitors. 
well acquainted with Italian life, says that in 
the days of theelder Palma and Giorgione, yel- 


Mrs. Jameson, who was 


low hair, which was more often artificially col- 


ored than natural, was the fashion, and the paler 
the tint the more it was admired. ‘The women 
had a method,” she goes on, “of discharging 
the natural color by first washing their tresses 
in some chemical preparation, and then expos- 
ing them to the sun. I have seen a curious 
old Venetian print, perhaps satirical, which 
represents this process. A lady is seated on 
the roof or balcony of her house, wearing a 
sort of broad-brimmed hat without a crown; 
the long hair is drawn over these wide brims, 
and spread ont in the sunshine, while the face 
is completely shaded.” ‘Thus fashion repeats 
itself, and continually returns to the old meth- 
ods of adorning the person or arraying the 
hair. And yellow hair is yet popular and 
fashionable among modern belles. 


DousLE NEGATIVEs.—Two negatives in the 
same sentence, used with the same verb or ad- 
jective, are generally understood to make an 
affirmative. In the classical languages this 
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is seldom the case, the two or more only add- 
ing emphasis to the negation. The early writ- 
ers of English in like manner repeafed the 
negatives, for the purpose of strengthening 
the negation, and the popular modern use of 
them in the same way may plead good author- 
ity for its correctness. And all along the 
course of our literature, down to the times 
of Addison, we find both the classic and 
the modern use of two negatives, to express 
both the affirmation and the negation of any 
proposition or statement. . Gradually this us- 
age has become limited to only the former 
meaning, at least in our written’ language. 
A few quotations will explain these state- 
ments; and we first give those in which the two 
negatives do not make an affirmative : 

“The joys of parents are secret, and so are 
their griefs and fears; they can not utter the 
one, nor they will not utter the other.” (Bacon’s 
Essays, vii.) 

* Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you?” 
—Shakespeare, King John, iv, 1. 

“ We should not consider death in itself nor 
in our own nature, neither in them that are 
slain through the wrath of God, but principally 
in Christ Jesu, and then in his saints.” (Bishop 
Coverdule, “ Treatise on Death,” I, 26.) 

“And the messengers declared to be lies all 
that ever she had said; for there was never none 
born lame nor of her name where she said she 
born.” (Archbishop Cranmer, “Confutation 
of Unwritten Verities,” chapter xi, p. 76.) 

“That ye, nor none of you, shall discourage 
any laymen from the reading of the Bible in 
Latin or English, but encourage them to it, 
admonishing them that they so read it for re- 
formation of their own life and knowledge of 
their duty.” (Do., “Injunctions to Parsons.”’) 

There is a notable instance in which several 
negatives come together, making a very strong 
negation, in Hebrews xiii, 5. It occurs in a 
quotation from the Old Testament; but the 
Greek is especially emphatic, and literally 
translated would be, “I will neither not leave 
thee, nor will I not in-no-wise forsake thee”— 
only nine words, and five of them negatives! 
Could the certainty of the divine promise be 
more clearly expressed ? 

But by two negatives in the same thought 
or expression, a strong affimative is expressed. 
These negatives are not solely the adverbs, 
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not, never, etc., but such terms as express di- 
minution, exception, division, or contrast. 
“A citizen of no mean city,” is used, for exam- 
ple, to signify “of a distinguished city.” “It 
is not impossible,” means it is possible. “Al- 
most thou persuadest me,” signifies “ thou dost 
not persuade.” ‘This usage is exemplified more 
fully in the following quotations, which we 
have selected almost at random from our lit- 
erature: 


“T find thee knowing not of beasts alone 
Which thou hast rightly named, but of thyself.” 
—Milion, Paradise Lost, viii, 438. 
i. €. knowing other things besides beasts. 


** Wherefore do I ussume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign.” 
} : —Do., ii, 450. 
1. €, consent to reign. 
“Authority herself not seldom sleeps.”’ 
, — Cowper, Tusk iv, 593. 
i. €., often sleeps. 
“That would be wooed and not unsought be won.”” 
— Paradise Lost, viii, 503. 
“T am not without suspicion that I have over- 
looked the claims of Dr. Henry More, who, 
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notwithstanding some uncouthness of language, 
seems to have given the first intimations of a 
distinct moral faculty.” (Sir James Mack- 
intosh.) 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, as 
many will occur to the reader even more to 
the point than these. But in reading it is easy 
to discover whether the writer intends to make 
a strong negation or an affirmation by his use 
of double negatives. 


Uropra.—This is a word derived from the 
Greek, and signifies “No place.” Sir Thomas 
More first used it to designate his model State, 
and feigned it to be located among the Atlantic 
isles. From this fiction, the term Utopian is 
used to denote theoretical or imaginary schemes 
and places, The Republic of Plato was, in 
like manner, situated in the happy regions of 
the West—even beyond the Hesperides islands, 
There may have been, in the days of Plato, 
some knowledge of the American archipelago, 
and here his Republic arose and flourished. 
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PROBABLY no other subject in all the round 
of Biblical literature has been so much writ- 
ten about during the last half century as the 
life-story of Jesus of Nazareth; and yet it 
would seem that the theme has not been hith- 
erto more nearly exhausted than at any former 
time. In our own language the literature of 
this subject is especially rich and full; and 
after such works as those of Andrews, Ellicott, 
and Farrar, and the English versions of Ne- 
ander and Lange, it might have seemed that 
nothing more were possible, or could be desired. 
But a greater than any of these is now demand- 
ing to be heard—an entirely new work ap- 
pears, of more than twelve hundred imperial 
octavo pages, by a new writer, at least in this 
department of letters. Though entitled The 
Life and Words of Christ,* this work of Dr. Gei- 
kie would be better described by the old-fash- 
ioned form of words, “ Life and Times,” since 
very much of its matter relates neither to his 





*Lire aND Worps oF Curist. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Two vol- 
umes, imperial octavo. Pp. 588, 675. 





“Life” nor to his “ Words,” but to his 
“Times.” The name of the author is a new 
one, at least on this side of the Atlantic, and 
the only clew to his personality, or relations, 
given in these volumes, is found in the brief 
dedication to the Bishop of Winchester,—“ my 
diocesan.” 

The first great feature of the work is the 
introductory portions, which, though not cov- 
ered by the title, nevertheless have important 
relations to the subject, Of the seventy-five 
chapters that make up the body of the work, 
the first twenty-four (about four hundred 
pages) are devoted to matters not properly 
included in the biography of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, except that among these are found the 
author’s statements respecting, and discussions 
of, the “Annunciation,”—the scenes at Bethle- 
hem—the flight into Egypt—the visit to Jeru- 
salem (at twelve vears old ), and the residence 
at Nazareth, previous to his baptism. These 
preliminary chapters are chiefly made up of 
historical rehearsals 6f affairs in the times of 
the Herods, details of the manners and customs 
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in vogue during that era, with restatements 
of the prevailing opinions and usages, and 
especially the Messianic anticipations of the 
Jews at that period. These things, as thus 
detailed, tend to reproduce, in the form of 
lively realities, to the reader’s imagination, 
the prevalent thoughts and ideas among which 
our Lord lived and taught; the things that 
tended to fashion his human character, and 
upon which he acted by his own super-human 
influences. These things especially appear in 
his “words,” for he was beyond almost any 
other an “object teacher;” and in them must 
be sought the key to countless references, and 
allusions in his discourses. 

There is a chasm of nearly three hundred 
years, in the Biblical history of the Church, 
extending from the times of Malachi to those 
of Matthew, and during this period the out- 
ward state of things, partially reflected in the 
Gospels, came into being; a somewhat definite 
knowledge of which is necessary to a proper 
understanding of Christ’s “ words.” The lack 
of such knowledge has no doubt operated very 
unfavorably in respect to the popular under- 
standing of the New Testament. ‘To provide 
against this want,—though such provisions may 
be found elsewhere, notably in Dean Stanley’s 
“History of the Jewish Church,” part third; 
and in Dr. William Smith’s “Student’s His- 
tory” of this period,—the author embodies 
these lucid and ample discussions of the times 
of our Lord in the body of his work, a por- 
tion which, though it may seem to mar its 
unity, adds greatly to its value. In the mat- 
ter of the work itself, more definitely con- 
sidered, nothing really new could be expected ; 
nor does the author seem to be at all ambitious 
of mere novelties, and accordingly we are 
treated to neither more nor less than the same 
old, old story, told as vividly as possible, and 
with a most truthful vraisimilitude. 

In the treatment of his subject the author 
uses great freedom, and yet he writes carefully 
and reverently. The divine character of the 
august subject of his pen is never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of, and yet his essential human- 
ity is always assumed and practically con- 
fessed. The proper office-work of Christ, as 
the Divine Savior of the world, is earnestly 
and steadily set forth; but all these things are 
presented in their natural setting, and without 
the glamour so long thrown about them by 
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superstitious fancies and a materialistic faith. 
The reading of these volumes will, no doubt, 
dispose of many legendary fancies, respecting 
Christ’s habitual miracle-working, taught us 
from the Apocryphal Gospels, and yet it will © 
especially establish the truth of his manifest 
supernaturalness. 

The coming forth of this great work will 
probably form an epoch in the literary history 
of its subject; for so thoroughly does every 
part of it appear to be traversed, and so com- 
pletely all its details to be exhausted, that it 
would seem hopeless to attempt to offer any 
thing further. What Conybeare and Howson 
have done for “The Life and Writings of St. 
Paul” Dr. Geikie has done for “The Life and 
Words of Christ.” ‘The two works have many 
points of resemblance, though the latter is to no 
damaging extent an imitation of the former. 


A veErY different kind of book from that 
above noticed, though not, therefore, any the 
less valuable, is Dr. J. R. Macduff’s, “ Life of 
our Lord for the Young,”* of which Carter & 
Brothers have brought out a really beautiful 
It is an octavo of four hundred and 
thirty-three pages, distributed in seventy-seven 


reprint. 


chapters, illustrated with sixteen full-paged 
pictures, and printed in a clear, open type, 
such as has usually been deemed especially ap- 
propriate for another class than “the young.” 
The “ Wonderful Story” is related, without 
any startling variations from what has been 
so often heard, with a happy blending of deep 
thought and earnest simplicity of style; of 
learning, with plainness of speech and illus- 
tration. We once heard an intelligent but 
unlearned man remark, that, after all, books 
designed for the young suited him best, be- 
cause they told him what he had not before 
known. So we suspect that among the multi- 
tude of Lives of Christ this one will reach 
the wants of as many as some of the more pre- 
tentious ones, 


Ceramics is the last word naturalized in 
the popular dialect, and now all “ accom- 
plished” people are expected to understand 
and sometimes use it. 
be somewhat various. 


Its meaning seems to 
We do not find it in our 





* BRIGHTER THAN THE Sun ; or, Christ the Light of the 
World. A Life of our Lord for the Young. By J. R. 
Macduff, D. D. With illustrations, by A. Rowen. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
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“ Webster’s Unabridged,” but it seems to indi- 
cate, or to be in some way related to, pottery, 
and kindred wares and fabrics. And this mat- 
of ceramics is also the latest popular mania; 
and because of the great breadth of its field, 
offering a wide range for research, and some- 
what to. gratify the taste, with a smacking of 
utility about it, there seems to be reason to 
suspect that the interest of the subject may be 
somewhat long continued. It has fairly in- 
trenched itself in the literature of the day, 
and our chief publishers vie with each’ other 
in the production of elaborate treatises on the 
subject. Among these we have seen no other 
that so well meets the popular requirements 
of the case as that of W. C. Prime, Esq., 
lately issued by Harpers,* which is at once a 
history of the art, a description of the most 
famous collections, or single specimens, and a 
guide book for amateur collectors. As an out- 
lined history of the oldest and most nearly 
universal of arts, and, as well, as a discussion 
of an important department of taste, this vol- 
ume is of great value. Andsince many persons 
will now feel the necessity of being posted 
upon this subject, they can not better serve 
themselves than by procuring and carefully 
studying Mr. Prime’s book, in which they will 
be likely to find clear and intelligent answers 
to most of the questions that may arise in re- 
spect to the “potter’s” art. The illustrations 
are many and especially fine. 


Arrer having thoroughly examined the 
foregoing, that he may have mastered the ele- 
ments of his subject, the reader will be the 
better prepared to appreciate and profit by 
Mr. Elliott’s book ft upon the same ‘subject. 
This proposes “to gather ‘and present, in a 
way to be easily understood, the most impor- 
tant facts respecting ‘ Pottery and Porcelain.’” 
And what the author thus purposed he has 
performed in a decidedly able and satisfactory 
manner. The history and descriptions of the 
various departments and objects of the art, 
treated of, though necessarily concise, are 





* PoTTERY AND PoRCELAIN, of All Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artist’s marks, for the Use 
of Collectors. By William C. Prime, LL. D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 531. $7.00. 

¢ PoTTeRY AND PORCELAIN. From Early Times down 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876. By Charles 
Wyllys Elliott. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 
Pp. 358. 
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learned and yet easy to be understood, while 
the pictorial matter is illustrative, in a double 
sense,—it makes clear and also illustrious. It 
is well that such books should be written, 
since they bring high art within the reach of 
“the common people,” so tending to elevate 
the public taste in matters of art. The pre- 
vailing “mania” about ceramics, it may be 
hoped, will not be without permanent good 
results; and when it shall have run its course, 
as such “manias” must, there is room for 
hope, that a residuum of valuable matter will 
remain, in the form of enlarged acquaintance 
with an important department of industrial 
and ornamental art, and a greatly improved 
appreciation of the beautiful. 


As never before, the war now in progress in 
the East is making the people of this country 
acquainted with both the geography and the 
people of Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 
A large number of valuable books have lately 
appeared, most of them characterized by both 
ability and fairness, thus offering the needed in- 
formation upon which to base an intelligent 
judgment respecting the matters in contro- 
Among the better class of these is the 
volume* of sketches of personal experiences 
and observations, extending over a thirty-five 
years’ residence at or near the Turkish capital, 
by the veteran missionary and educator, Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, whose soundness of judgment, 
and undoubted integrity of purpose must 
command universal respect. Dr. Hamlin is 
known to have taken more hopeful views re- 
specting the progress of both political and 
social reforms among the Turks than most 
others have done, .which is at least cred- 
itable to his heart, and for so doing he gives 
us here his reasons; though they may not sat- 
isfy all who read them, yet they will reflect 
credit upon their author. 


versy. 


ConsENTANEOUS with the new mania about 
“ceramics,”—anglice, “Pottery and Porce- 
lain,” which might be still more forcibly ex- 
pressed to the mind of childhood, and indeed 
to all minds in which still lingers the remem- 
brance of the joys of childhood, by the phrase 
“broken chanies,”—is another form of the 
popular taste, which, if less passionate, prom- 





* AMONG THE TURKS. By Cyrus Hamlin. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 378. 
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ises to be more lasting as well as more pro- 
ductive of practically good results; namely, 
Art Decoration Applied to Furniture,* under 
which title Harriet Prescott Spofford has 
written, and Harper & Brothers published, a 
really beautiful volume. The history of house- 
hold art is itself the history of civilization; 
for in proportion to the growth of the latter 
does whatever contributes to combined taste 
and convenience advance. The book itself is 
alike tasteful in its ornamentation, and in- 
structive in its matter. Both the letter-press 
and the engravings are of a high order of art. 


JUDGED simply by the abundant issues of 
the press the present must be accepted as emi- 
nently an age of poetry; but while writers of 
poetry abound they appear to be sadly in want 
of readers. Now as ¢lways, and especially, 
flowers are born to blush unseen, and to waste 
their fragrance in the most desert of atmos- 
pheres. Among the latest of these unappre- 
ciated beauties is a broad-paged octavo of less 
than a hundred pages, printed on fine calen- 
dered and tinted paper, with wastes of blank 
margins, and elegantly, though not profusely, 
illustrated, and the whole incased in illumi- 
nated covers of antique cloth; and it is named 
The Book of Gold.t Its contents consist of five 
poems—neither very good nor very bad—un- 
less it should be said that all poetry that is 
not very good must be very bad. Tested by 
such a rule these must be condemned; and yet 
they are not below the average of their kind. 
The thoughts expressed are not contemptible; 
the language and versification are fair, and 
the moral tone and teachings quite unex- 
ceptionable. 


AMONG the most truly elegant of the chil- 
dren’s picture and song books for the holi- 
days, and ai the same time a work of real 
excellence suited to all seasons, is the broad- 
paged octavo of two hundred and twenty-nine 
pages, lately issued by Nelson & Phillips, 805 
sroadway, New York, called Christmas Chimes. 
The reading matter, made up of poetical 
selections from the best English and Amer- 
ican authors, was compiled by Mrs. E. J. 





*ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, with Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 237. 

+THE Book or Gop, and other Poems. By John 
Townsend Trowbridge, with Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 81. 
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Knowles, and is distributed into parts, headed 
severally, “Chimes of Promise;” “Chimes of 
Peace ;” “Chimes of Sorrow;” and “Chimes 
of Joy.” The selections have been made with 
discrimination and good taste, and with a seru- 
pulous avoidance of every thing like coarse- 
ness or immorality. The illustrations from 
original designs, made by Miss Mary A. Lath- 
bury—mostly initial letters or finials—are 
sprightly and pleasant, and add not a little to 
the attractiveness of the volume; to which 
the publishers have given the attractions of 
fine paper, clear printing, and ornamented 
binding. The children will be charmed with 
it, and people of any age will read it and 
admire it. 


Tue “Female Guardian Society,” of New 
York City, has during its earnest but .unos- 
tentatious career of forty years, fairly earned 
for itself “a good degree.” Its “work among 
the lowly,” the outcast, and criminally friend- 
less, has gone steadily forward, not on any 
theory of antagonism except against vice, nor 
of social “reform,” except through individual 
reformations, and the redemption of lost 
women and friendless children. It is well 
that the records of such a society should be 
put into a permanent form, and’ placed within 
the reach of all who will read them. This is 
a form of “woman’s rights” to which none 
will object, except those who pander to the 
worst possible forms of vice and corruption. 
We are glad therefore to see the goodly 
volume* just issued by the Society, giving 
all needful accounts of its character and its 
works; and we trust, as it shall be better 
known, it will be more liberally sustained by 
the true friends of, humanity. 


In our January number we gave an illus- 
trated paper on the “ Women of the Orient,” 
acknowledging our indebtedness for most of 
the matter there given to a then forthcoming 
work,t by Rev. R. C. Houghton, of St. Louis. 





*Woman’s WorRK AMONG THE LOWLY; Memorial 
Volume of the First Forty Years of the American Fe- 
male Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless. 
By Mrs. 8S. R. I. Bennett. New York: A. F. G. So- 
ciety. 12mo. Pp. 528. 

WOMEN OF THE ORIENT; An Account of the Re- 
ligious, Intellectual, and Social Condition of Women in 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. By 
Rev. Ross C. Houghton, A. M. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 12mo, 
Pp. 496. 
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That book has since made its appearance, 
and will most certainly command a good share 
of attention. It unites very happily the best 
qualities of a book of travels and a treatise 
on the manners and customs of the peoples 
referred to. It is often graphic and spirited 
in its delineations, though uniformly rigidly 
conscientious and truthful. Without any ap- 
proach to mere sentimentalism—for which 
there was no need—it shows, by the simplest 
statement of facts, the terrible wrongs inflicted 
upon woman, every-where and always, by 
heathenism of whatever form. The book is 
beautifully made, printed on toned paper, 
and its illustrations are both numerous and 
instructive. 


Eeypt, “the cradle of history,” has not 
only, and beyond almost any other parts of the 
world, maintained a place in the world’s 
annals, but oftentimes it has come forward 
to the very front in the drama of affairs. 
This has been especially the case during the 
last forty years, during which time its own 
affairs have occupied a large share of the 
world’s attention, and more recently it has 
become noted as the entrance and highway to 
that vast beyond of Africa, which has so much 
engaged the attention alike of statesmen and 
scholars and of adventurous travelers. All 
these things unite to make Mr. Ex-Consul-Gen- 
eral De Leon’s new book* on Egypt timely; 
while his acquaintance with his subject, and 
his ability to tell his own story, sufficiently 
indicate his fitness to write about the Khedive’s 
Egypt. Whoever would be fully posted up on 
the Egypt of the present time should read it. 


THE “National Temperauce Society” (58 
Read Street, New York) is doing a good and 
much needed service to its cause by the books 
that it is sending forth. The complaint has 
been made, perhaps not altogether unjustly, 
that the agencies employed by the advocates 
of temperance have not been equal to the 
serious interests of the cause; but this can 
not be said of the books issued from that 
center. Two of these, just received by us, 
fully sustain this conclusion. The work of 





*THE KHEDIVE’s EcyPt, or the House of Bondage 
under new Masters. By Edward De Leon, Ex-Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt, with illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 435. 
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Judge Pitman, Alcohol and the State,* is a dig- 
nified and able “discussion of the problem of 
law, as applied to the liquor traffic”—present- 
ing, first, “Alcohol versus the State;” and, 
second, “the State versus Alcohol;” with a 
large use of facts, and of cogent social and_ 
legal principles, all going to sustain the right 
and duty, and also the practicability of thor- 
oughly suppressing the manufacture and sale 
of alcohol for common use. It is a book for 
all thoughtful persons to “read, learn, and in- 
wardly digest.” The second is a “Story,” 
fact or fiction—no matter which—illustrating 
the power of “sympathetic kindness” in 
saving the apparently helplessly lost. 


THE Appletons having completed the new 
edition of their Cyclopedia, have also com- 
menced a new series of their Annual Cyclo- 
pedia—the first series having run to fifteen 
annual volumes. And of this we now have in 
hand the first issue, for the year 1876. It is 
truly what its title-page declares: ‘‘ A register 
of important events ” for the year, “embracing 
political, civil, military, and social affairs, 
biography, statistics, commerce, finance, liter- 
ature, science, agriculture, and mechanical 
industry.” * What is it “but a map of busy 
life,” not for a single day or week, but for 
a whole year? Should one sleep through 
a whole year, such a volume would largely 
compensate him for his loss; and if he would 
verify his remembrances, or remedy his forget- 
tings, or make up for past deficiencies, here 
are the means for so doing prepared to his 
hands. It is a volume of eight hundred and 
thirty-four pages, corresponding in all things 
with those of the revised Cyclopedia. The 
value of such a work is beyond computation. 


Harper & BROTHERS continue to issue ad- 
ditional numbers of their “ Half-Hour Series,’ 
made up chiefly of well-known and first-class 
articles of recent date. Among their latest 
are: A Primer of Medieval History, by Eugene 
Lawrence. Life and Writings of Addison, Lord 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and Frederic the Great, 


*ALCOHOL AND THE STATE: A Discussion of the 
Problem of Law, as Applied to the Liquor Traffic. By 
Robert C. Pitman, LL. D., Associate Justice. 12mo. 
Pp. 406. 

+SaveED, by Sympathetic Kindness and the Grace of 
God: A Tale of To-day. By M. E. Winslow, Author 
of “ Barford Mills,” etc. 18mo. Pp. 818. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication Tlouse. 

















all by Lord Macaulay. The last four will 
be recognized as among the well-known Edin- 
burgh Review articles, which first raised their 
author into the highest grade of essayists. 
Of their “Library of Select Novels” (paper 
covers), they have brought out No. 597, 
What It Cost Her, by James Payn; No. 599, 
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A Young Wife’s Story, by Harriette Bowra, 
pp. 121; No. 602, A Modern Minister, in two 
volumes. Vol. I, pp. 166. 

Of the uniform edition of William Black’s 
novels their last installment, in cloth duode- 
cimos, is “ Green Pastures and Piccadilly. Pp. 
382. 
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OUR MISSIONARY WORK. 


THE annual meeting of the General Mission- 
ary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in New York in November last, 
was in many particulars an occasion of much 
more than ordinary interest. To that Com- 
mittee is intrusted by the supreme authority 
of the Church the general ordering of its Mis- 
sionary work. At its annual sessions in No- 
vember it “determines (for the next ensuing 
calendar year) what fields shall be occupied as 
foreign missions, the number of persons to be 
employed on said missions, and the amount 
necessary for the support of each mission.” 

Thus it will be seen that under the three par- 
 tienlars named,.(1) this body can create, con- 
tinue, or wind up foreign missions at its discre- 
tion; (2) it fixes the number of missionaries— 
proper—to be employed in each foreign mis- 
sion, but in practice the employment of native 
helpers and teachers is left to the missionaries 
themselves; (3) it settles definitely the amount 
of money that may be expended in each mis- 
sion, as a maximum, beyond which payments 
will not be made. It will be seen that the 
authority of this body is most ample, reach- 
ing to every important point in the foreign 
missionary work. It also “determines the 
amount for which each bishop (as president of 
an annual conference) may draw (on the treas- 
ury) for the domestic missions of the (several) 
conferences over which he may preside. To 
meet special emergencies a sum is placed at 
the disposal of the Board of Managers to be 
administered during the year as cases may 
arise.” Within these briefly but definitely 
stated provisions all the ample powers of the 
Committee are contained, by the exercise of 
which the wide-spread missionary work of 
the Church is carried on. 


It is therefore a 





matter of interest with all who care for these 
things to understand the character and com- 


| position of this governing body, in so impor- 


tant a department of our Church work. The 
answer to that requirement is contained in a 
part of the eleventh article of the Constitution, 
framed by the General Conference, for the 
management of the missionary work of the 
Church: 

“The General Conference shall, at each ses- 
sion, divide the Annual Conferences within the 
United States into twelve Mission Districts, 
from each of which there shall be (1) one repre- 
sentative, to be appointed for the term of four 
years by the General Conference at each of its 
sessions, on the nomination of the delegates of 
the Annual Conferences within the Mission 
Districts respectively, (2) and twelve representa- 
tives, to be appointed annually by the Board 
of Managers from its own members, who, (3) 
with the Secretaries and Treasurers of the 
Society and the Board of Bishops, shall consti- 
tute a committee to be called the General Mis- 
sionary Committee.”’ 

The first of the classes above provided for 
have their residences scattered all over the 
country, that in their coming together definite 
information of the condition, wants, and re- 
quirements of all parts and sections may be 
known. The second class comes from the 
Board of Managers, by whom full and definite 
information may be given as to the internal 
and central workings of the system; while the 
third class, made up of the official administra- 
tors of the work, bring to the sessions of the 
Committee that fullness of information and ripe- 
ness of judgment in respect to all the practical 
workings of the system, which secures at once 
stability and enlightened progress. 

The Board of Managers, which is entirely 
another body than that above named, is thus 
designated, and its powers and duties defined 
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in the charter granted by the Legislature of 
New York. 

“The management and disposition of the 
affairs and property of the said corporation 
shall be vested in a Board of Managers, con- 
sisting of the Bishops of said Church, who shall 
be ex-officio members of said Board, and thirty- 
two laymen and thirty-two traveling ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, elected by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, according to the requirements of 
the existing charter.” 

The last clause of the above extract makes 
provisions for the very considerable limitations 
of the powers of the Board of Managers that 
are made by the grants of authority to the 
Bishops and to the General Committee. 
Board meets monthly at the Mission Rooms 
in New York; and both in these meetings, and 
more especially in the several committees to 
whose special oversight the various missions 
and departments of the Society’s work are 
committed, every thing is carefully examined 
into, and determined only after the fullest 
understandirig of each case. Among the mem- 
bers of the Board are both ministers and lay- 
men who have been in the body for twenty, 
thirty, perhaps forty years, who have been all 
these years constant in their attendance upon 
its meetings, and diligent and painstaking in 
the management of its affairs. They are in- 
timately acquainted with all its workings, and 
are able by reason of their long-contined exer- 
cise in them to form and announce intelligent 
and mature opinions respecting any matter 
that may come under their consideration. 
They serve without compensation, of course, 
even paying their own traveling expenses, 
though some of them live at very considerable 
distances, and it is said that this Board is about 
the best attended one of its class in the city. 

From the nature of its constitution the 
General Committee combines to a remarkable 
degree the persons best calculated to lead it to 
the right conclusions, Its foreign missions 
are in every part of the world,—in Northern 
and in Southern Europe, in India, in China, 
in Japan, in Africa, in South America, and in 
Mexico; and yet whenever any one of these 
missions comes under consideration, not only 
is there full and detailed information of their 
affairs at hand, with definite statistical state- 
ments from the missionary office, but in nearly 
every case some one is present as a member of 
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the Committee—usually, but not always, a 
bishop—who has within a comparatively short 
time examined the whole affair in person and 
on the ground. With such means of informa- 
tion at hand, nothing needs to be done in the 
dark nor by guess work; but all may be done 
clearly and intelligently and wisely. 

The writer has enjoyed the privilege of mem- 
bership in the Board of Managers most of the 
time since 1844, and he has served a number 
of times in the General Committee as a represen- 
tative of the Board, and therefore his opportu- 
nities for observing the workings of thesystem 
have been among the best; while his interest in 
the matter has caused him carefully to observe 
its affairs. 


It may not seem a great thing to 
| say, and yet not to be able to say it would be 
a very bad thing, that in all these years we 
have failed to detect any thing approaching to 


bad faith in the administration of the So- 
ciety’s affairs. It is only a matter of justice, 
on the part of one who has not himself been 
charged with the executive work of the body, 
but has been so related to it as to be compelled 
to know all about it, to bear this testimony; 
and all the more so, because it is known that 
we have not always approved of what has been 
done. Tlie funds of the society have been 
honestly administered, and the great ends for 
which Christian missions exist have been 
steadily pursued, if not always wisely, yet 
never otherwise, except through mistaken views. 
There may have been instances where the theory 
by which the work was ordered was not the 
most wisely chosen, but there has usually been 
a willingness to correct mistakes, when proved 
to be such in the hard school of experience. 
There has, therefore, been a steady, and a rea- 
sonably rapid advance in the theories and 
methods of our foreign missionary work. 
Some of our past mistakes are now clearly un- 
derstood, and the lessons they have taught us 
may be worth all they cost. There may still 
be some things that need to be unlearned, in 
respect to which our past experience ought to 
make us hopeful that reforms will come as 
needed. 

While we are quite certain that the funds 
contributed by the Church for missionary work 
have in no case been used corruptly, it is 
equally certain that some mistakes have been 
made. _A new business of very wide extent 
and of complicated conditions and relations, 
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was taken in hand by hitherto unpracticed 
agents, rendering it almost certain that in 
their empirical processes, mistakes would 
sometimes be made. That such were made in 
the earlier history of the work was only what 
might have been expected; the fault in the 
case, if any, would be that there have been an 
unwillingness to be corrected and a tardiness 
in accepting the lessons of experience. And 
yet corrections have been made, and the ver- 
dicts of experience have become rules of ad- 
ministration. Too much money may have 
sometimes been intrusted to be used by inex- 
perienced and unskillful persons, and espe- 
cially has there been a failure to compel for- 
eign missions, when once fairly established, to 
habits of self-reliance for financial support. 
The ambitious desire for a world-wide ex- 
tension of our own distinctive ecclesiastical 
system, which has resulted in the formation 
of annual conferences in every quarter of the 
globe, clothed with full powers and organically 
consolidated with the home Church, has and 
must continue to operate unfavorably. A real 
consolidation into a vast and undistinguished 
commonwealth of peoples so widely scattered 
and diverse in national habits and character- 
istics, as are those that make up our foreign 
missions, is practically impossible; and the 
attempt to effect that end is alike inexpedient 
and preposterous. Methodism in Germany, or 
Sweden, or Italy, to become fruitful must be 
naturalized to the soil, and adapted to the po- 
litical and social conditions of those countries; 
and especially must it become individualized 
in each, and learning self-respect, it must 
demand the rights of self-government, and at 
the same time it must look chiefly to its own 


resources for its pecuniary support. 


All these considerations apply with. still 
greater force to our missions in those far-off 
regions, where all the conditions of life are so 
If ever our Chris- 
lianity shall become thoroughly rooted in 
China and Japan, and among the nations of 
India, it will be largely modified in the pro- 
cess in respect to its accidents and non-essential 
conditions. In order to become Christians, 
Chinamen and Japanese and Hindoos need 
not become Americans; nor is it desirable that 
their ecclesiastical polity shall be identical in 
all its details with that which we have adopted, 
under the influences of our western civilization 


entirely unlike our own. 
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and our traditional ecclesiasticism. The mag- 
nitude to which our foreign missions are grow- 
ing seems to call for a wise and cautious, but 
thorough and far-reaching, statesmanship, to 
be exercised in their future management. 

This growth is also bringing to the front, in 
a practical form, the co-relations of the mis- 
sions of diverse ecclesiastical bodies in the 
same or adjacent fields. We say nothing now 
of any other than Methodist missions, of 
which two or three of different kinds are 
found in some of our foreign fields, each quite 
independent and distinct from the others. In 
Germany there are three kinds of Methodist . 
missions—two American and one British; in 
Italy there are two; in India two or more; in 
China and Japan, two or threeeach. It is, there- 
fore, an important question, and one that seems 
to demand early attention, whether these dis- 
tinctions must be perpetuated, and the nascent 
Christianity of those long benightéd lands be 
compelled, with the Gospel which we bring 
to them, to receive also our unprofitable and 
excessive denominational divisions, doubled 
and tripled. 

The financial questions considered at the 
meeting referred to at the beginning of this 
paper were highly important, but happily not 
in a condition to cause any embarrassment. 
The heavy indebtedness that has burdened 
the treasury for several years was found to 
be very considerably less than a year ago, 
with a fair prospect of its complete removal, 
without special efforts, in less than two years 
more. The rise, progress, and decline of that 
debt are instructive, and it may be hoped that 
the lessons they teach will not be disregarded. 
It began in 1872, by largely discounting antici- 
pated but uncertain gains in the Church’s 
contributions. Largely increased amounts 
were appropriated and spent, in expectation 
of corresponding advances in the receipts; to 
which demand, however, the Church did not 
respond. The result was an extension of the 
work, calling for still larger appropriations in 
future years, and of course an empty treasury, 
and the accumulation of a debt that at length 
reached a quarter of a million of dollars. 
These evils were not unforeseen; but the voice 
of warning raised against them was unheeded, 
and the entertainment of a doubt in the case 
was censured as little less than acrime. But 
time and its teachings have confirmed them; 
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and those charged with the ordering of mat- 
ters have wisely accepted the situation, and 
put things into the right course for the cor- 
rection of the mistakes. There is this double 
consolation in all this matter, which may 
almost reconcile one to our mistakes: the 
money whose expenditure created the debt 
did a good work, in the places where it was 
used; and if by its excess in any case there 
grew up a tendency to undue expensiveness, 
subsequent retrenchments have gone far to 
reverse this evil. The shortening of the ap- 
propriation may, not improbably, operate 
most decidedly favorably in our foreign mis- 
sions. It is quite as possible to over-feed as to 
starve such a work. 

One very remarkable, and on the whole 
highly encouraging, fact connected with this 
work is the uniformity of the amounts con- 
tributed by the Church to the cause of mis- 
sions from year to year. A schedule of re- 
ceipts for six years past (1872-77) was among 
the papers laid before the Committee during 
its deliberations, which showed an aggregate 
of $3,902,625, or an average of $650,437 for 
each year. The highest amount received in 
any one year (1873) was $680,836, which is 
only about four and a half per cent above the 
average; while that of the lowest year (1876) 
was $594,188, or about eight per cent below 
that average. The change of the premium on 
gold between these two years would very 
nearly make up for the deficiency of the latter. 
The receipts for 1877 ($628,977), reckoning 
currency at three per cent discounts amount to 
considerably more than those of 1873, at the 
then prevailing rates. Evidently, therefore, 
despite the prevailing depression of the finan- 
cial affairs of the country, there has been no 
falling off in the Church’s contributions to 
the cause of missions. Since 1865 the yearly 
average has been just about $640,000; and as 
the value of currency has steadily approxi- 
mated to that of gold, the nominal amounts 
have also somewhat increased. 

These things teach us that the cause of mis- 
sions has become fairly established in the 
hearts of our people, not as a temporary im- 
pulse, but as a matter of steady convictions 
and of fixed and commanding principles. It 
is safe for our missionary authorities to draw 
on the Church for about so much—$650,000 
per annum—with an almost absolutely cer- 
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tain assurance that their drafts will be hon- 
ored; but beyond that it will not be safe to 
proceed. And with that amount our work 
may be pretty effectively prosecuted, until en- 
larged incomes shall call for larger outlays. 


OUR HERESY. 


Just before the last General Conference, at 
which were to occur certain rather impor- 
tant elections—notably the editor of one of 
our weekly papers—certain high function- 
aries of the Church took pains to have it 
understood that the then editor of that pa- 
per was theologically unsound. That was a 
“good enough Morey till after election,” and 
having served its purpose, nothing more was 
heard of it. But now the matter appears in 
another, and certainly in a much less ex- 
ceptionable shape. Noticing some remarks 
of ours, in the December number of this 
magazine, the Northern Christian Advocate re- 
marks: 


“Dr. Daniel Curry stands almost alone(?) 
among eminent American Methodist author- 
ities, touching the doctrine of original sin. It 
is well known that his opinions in regard to 
the doctrine incline decidedly to the Calvin- 
istic, rather than to the distinctively American 
Methodist standard. We say Calvinistic, not- 
withstanding Arminius himself, John Wesley, 
Richard Watson, and quite all the leading 
Wesleyan divines of England down to Dr. 
Pope of to-day, hold, albeit in a somewhat mild 
and modified form, to the Calvinistic tenet of 
entailed demerit, or guilt.” 


Our brother has our thanks for his putting 
of this case; which on the whole is not wide of 
the truth. Let it then be understood (if in- 
deed such is the case), that while the great 
body of “eminent American Methodist author- 
ities, touching the doctrine of original sin,” 
have departed from the traditional faith of 
Arminius, Wesley, Watson, and Pope, together 
with “all the Wesleyan divines of England,” 
the person named above declines to go with 
them. Hee mea culpa. 

(Nore. A bad typographical error, though 
of only a single letter, occurred in the article 
out of which the above extract is made into the 
Northern. It reads, “If God was created,” in- 
stead of ‘“‘has created,” etc. The blunder is 80 
palpable that it did not seem to us necessary to 
correct it; and yet it is copied into the above- 
mentioned extract.] 





